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osetia! of SATURDAY NIGHT who have for 
many years been accustomed to receiving their 
favorite weekly in the form of three sections, de- 
voted respectively to general subjects, subjects of 
nore special interest to women, and finance, may 
experience some mild surprise at finding this and 
subsequent issues folded in two sections only. The 
iumber of pages is of course unchanged. 

The alteration, which we have had in view for 
ome time, is a recognition of a very radical change 
hat has taken place in the life of Canadians, as of 
he people of the rest of the civilized world, in re- 
ent years. The interactions between government 
ind the stock exchanges, between politics and econ- 
mics, between the international situation and the 
ictivities of the local grocer and garage man, have 
hecome so constant and intimate that it is no longer 
wossible to draw a hard and fast line between Fi- 
iance and Public Affairs. For some years past a 
considerable portion of the space of our Financial 
Section has been occupied by articles possessing just 
as much interest for the non-financial reader as for 
he banker, the credit man, and the dealer or specu- 
ator in securities; and correspondingly the Front 
Section has contained many articles with a direct 
vearing on the state of credit and the money market 

We have therefore decided to consolidate those 
ortions of the weekly which deal with Public 
Affairs and with Finance in-a single section; and 
similarly to consolidate in the Second Section those 
pages which deal with the more purely human inter- 
ests of the arts and literature, the home, travel, and 
fashions and women’s interests in general. We are 
confident that this new arrangement will be more 
convenient for our readers, and will secure wider 
attention for a number of our most valuable features 

especially in the Financial Section, which has 
been considered by many as being much more spe- 
cialist in its appeal than it has lately been. No 
feature that has been contained in the three-section 
paper has been sacrificed, and readers will, we 
think, have little difficulty in finding their old 
friends in the new arrangement. 
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HERR HITLER TELLS US 


Tr E week-end was adorned by another speech from 
Herr Hitler, which we trust was listened to as 
respectfully and will be obeyed as implicitly by the 
democratic countries as those of the preceding week- 
ends. It was a very reasonable speech. It reminded 
is that the Chamberlain and Daladier governments, 
unlike the Hitler government, are not eternal, and 
that the will to peace of Britain and France, unlike 
the will to peace of Germany, cannot therefore be 
relied upon in perpetuity. This incidentally is some- 
thing of a relief, since it indicates that the Fuehrer 


loes not take seriously the idea of a “decision” by the 
“two peoples” of Britain and Germany “never to go 
to war with one-another again’; we were afraid 


that he might have been led astray by Mr. Chamber- 
iin’s amiability. 
The speech warned us, further, that Germany is 
sensitive nation and must not be irritated by 
critical references in democratic countries to her 
ianner of dealing with her own subjects and ‘““mem- 
ers” whose views happen to be distasteful to her 
overnment. This also is a most proper intimation, 
nd we trust that nothing further will be said by 
sritish, French, American or Canadian politicians 
r newspapers about the cases of the Cardinal Arch- 
ishop of Vienna or the Rey. Martin Niemoeller or 
1e Sudetenland Jews or any other subjects of Brown 
hirt discipline. What Germany does to these 
quite obviously nobody’s business. It is, we believe 
rmissible for outsiders to 
done quietly, so as not to 


people 


for them, but it 


disturb the 


pray 
iust be 
Cermans. 


W/E DO not know why any of these 

to our future conduct should excite any 
ment. After all, they merely amount to establishing 
for Germany a similar immunity from the 
civilized nations to that which was iong enjoyed by 
the Chinese Empire and even by the Russian Empire 
Everybody was well aware that torture, 
human punishments, and widespread denial of justice 
existed in those countries, and no great protest was 


instructions as 
resent- 


c§ de ol 
cruel and in 


aroused thereby, so long as the victims were confined 
to the nationals of the respective governments 
Nobody was disposed to go to war to save the Chinese 
from the Manchu dynasty nor the Russians from 
the Tsar. The situation of Germany is precisely 
similar, except that today nobody is prepared to go 
to war, not merely to save present-day Germans from 
the Brown Shirts, but even to prevent that rather 
Oriental body from establishing its discipline over 
thousands of Czechs and Jews who were never under 
German rule until this week. The only difficulty is 
that we are not used to regarding Germany as some 
thing like the old China and the old Russia in respect 
of internal liberty and justice. We shall have to get 
used to it. 
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SHORT AND LONG WARS 


Y E TRUST that no observations in these columns 

have been interpreted by our readers as impl) 
ing any harsh criticism of Mr. Chamberlain for his 
part in the Czechoslovak settlement. We imagine 
that what he did was what had to be done, and had 
to be done because of the relative military weakness 
of France, Russia and Britain in a short war. Their 
ability to obtain victory, partly by economic pressure, 
in a long war was probably not taken into considera- 





“RHAPSODY IN CANDLEPOWER,” by W. B. Stephens, 25 Montye St., 
account that bugbear of photographers, vibration, Mr. Stephens produced this dramatic winner of first 
prize in the final judging of the “Special” class in the Summer Photograph Competition by resting his 
camera on a bridge near the Canadian National Exhibition while passing street cars caused vibration. 


tion, on the very reasonable ground that such a war 
would involve the total collapse of Europe; Herr 
Hitler may be willing to risk that collapse, but Mr. 
Chamberlain certainly is not. There are, and always 
have been, certain disadvantages attaching to a 
sincere humanitarianism. 

Canadians have less right than most peopie to 
criticize a British statesman for the results of British 
military unpreparedness, for they ardently encour- 
aged the process of British disarmament and have 
dene nothing to help in the subsequent process of 
rearmament. So far as the destinies to be settled by 
the first month of a major war are concerned, Canada 
is today just the same amount of use to Britain as 
the United States; like the United States we should 
be very useful in the long pull, but there might not be 
any long pull. 

If Canada is have a right to criticize Great 
Britain’s conduct in the affairs of Europe, Canada 
must be prepared to take a hand in the affairs mf 
Europe at a time when she can do some good. She 
does not have to, but if she decides not to, the British 
Empire may become a somewhat less potent force 
for the pretection and advancement of democratic 
ideals than it used to be. It didn’t advance them 
much last month. 
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FOREST MANAGEMENT 


wit THER 
whether it 


burn 


unaided, cr 
Hep- 


they have done _ it 


is due to prodding by Messrs. 
the manufacturers have suc- 
maintaining the price of newsprint this 
at a figure which does permit them to pay ade- 
quate wages to employees, even if it does not permit 


and 


ceeded in 


Duplessis, 


yeal 


THE PASSING SHO 


Toronto. Turning to good 


them to pay wages to the 
built the plants. 

The creditable co-operative efforts of the industry 
could well be extended into a wider field, the setting 
up of some plan of forest conservation which would 
enable the companies to retain their forest resources 
in perpetuity. There are certain areas where good 
ends are served by the denudation of the forest. An 
acre of good agricultural land produces more for the 
nation than an acre of standing timber, even if the 
wood be harvested on that acre on the most intensive 
scientific basis. But most of the areas cut by the 
paper mills won’t even grow a cabbage. They are 
forest lands suitable only for forest growth. 

Under present conditions it costs perhaps as much 
as $5 per ton of output to administer a forest on a 
scientific basis. In recent years the pulp and paper 
companies have not made $5 a ton. In most instances 
they have had no money over and above that required 
to meet operating costs. 

The problem of adequate forest conservation, 
however, is daily becoming of increasing importance 
to the industry and to the public. Many pulp and 
paper men today admit that ten years hence they wil! 
worried about 


investors whose money 


definitely be their sources of wood 
supply. 
Adequate reforestation in future is dependent o1 


one thing and one thing alone, namely the 
day administration of the forests on a 
basis. It costs money 


present- 
scientifi 
lumber 


to carry out operations 


on a scientific basis. And while the pulp and paper 

companies are presently earning no real surplus 

nevertheless they would benefit by extending th 

co-operative efforts towards w rking out a plan of 
Continued , Ne f P eé 


BY HAL FRANK 


R' T if you listen to the eynics, Premier 
Chamberlain and Premier Daladier have been 
compelled to assume the roles of Mein Kampf 


followers. 
° 
Time is on the side of 


editorial. 


peace. New spaper 


U-huh, the pendulum is mightier than the sword. 
oJ 
The new radios are about the last word in per- 
fection, but they still lack a gadget that permits 
you to tune out your neighbor’s set. 
. 
It’s an entirely normal autumn. The turning 


red of the maple leaves has nothing to do with em- 
barrassment at the peace of Munich. 
o 
Revised Comment: 
wasn’t it? 


That’s a swell popular song, 


Not only are conditions on this planet in a ter- 
rible mess, but it seems to be losing its grip in the 
cosmic realm. Astronomers report that Jupiter has 
acquired two new satellites. 

~ 


Painful as it is to admit it, there can no longer 


be any argument that Adolf Hitler is the man of 
the hour, Central European time. 
* 


And librarians will tell you that of the marking 
of books there is no end either. 


o 
It was one of the best Thanksgiving Days we 
have had in many a year, remarks Timus, with all 


quiet on the Western front pages. 


As far as the solution 


; arene ite soci: as problems 
by governments is concerned will g wn into 
history as the turn-a-deaf era 

* 
Good old Czechoslovakia It took it all in good 
partition. 
. 
The pro-German aspect of the new British 
foreign policy has disturbed the French They are 


beginning to suspect that what occurred at Municl 


Settlement. 
- 


was a Cliveden 


It seems such a long time ago, 
the only menace the world 


sighs Oscar, whet 


had to face was the tee- 


totalitarian state. 
7. 

A dance orchestra leader has expressed his cor 
viction that people will soon begin to revolt against 
Swing music. As a matter of fact, there have al- 
ready been reports in the press of a Lambeth 
Walk-out. 

ca 

Hm, let us see. How many more crises before 
Christmas? 

e 


Judging from Premier Hepburn’s latest remarks, 


the next in line for dismemberment is Mr. King 
. 
Time alone will tell whether history repeats 
itself. Remember the false armistice of 1918? 
7” 


Esther says another reason we 
Mr. Chamberlain is that we have been 
listen to broadcasts of the world series without any 
interruptions. 


have to thank 


able to 


HOW | BECOME 
A MILLIONAIRE 


BY H. THEODORE MITCHELL 


ee time to time 


I don’t mean 


I am wealthy. 


just comfortably well off. I mean 

thoroughly, scornfully rich. 
Just when this condition will com: upon me |] 
can’t tell, for I never know just when I’ll be travel- 
ing. But let me get fifty miles from home and, to all 


outward appearance and inward intent, | 
millionaire. 

In fact, it starts at the 
the clerk helpfully points 
cursion rate on the journey during 
period, I fluster him with my coldly 
ence on full fare. “Yessir,” he says. 


become a 
wicket in the station. If 
there is an ex- 


out that 
uch-and-such a 
forceful insist- 
“Yessir!” For 


he realizes then that he has practically insulted a 

man of substance. 

I TURN from the ticket window with my club bag 
and portable typewriter, and a feeling of indigna 


tion amounting almost to choler rises 
Where the devil is the station porter? 

Mitchell, the 
home, can’t stagger 
small typewriter, 
a shaving kit. 

The porter comes a-running and I am 
soothed by the deference he shows at my command- 
ing, disdainful shucking of the job of bearing light 
impediments. My caste honor is restored. I am not 
a carrier. 

In town twenty-five cents is a q 
I insist on getting good value for it. But when I’m 
traveling twenty-five cents is what I press 
stranger’s hand at th 

I ring buzzers, 
raise my eyebrows 
minimum of 
jerk and raise. 
is what I get 


within me. 


common beast of 
to the 
two 


burden around 
train under the load of a 


shirts, a pair of pyjamas and 


somewhat 


iarter of a dollar 


into some 
» Slightest provocation 


crook fingers, jerk my head and 


dozens of 
twenty-five 


times on a trip ata 
for each buzz. crook. 


Service is what I want and service 


cents 


A bell-boy glances expectantly 
likely to be sent for a paper or a box of matches, 
with a fee of twenty-five cents waiting at the end of 

the two-minute errand. “? 


toward me, he is 














Now twenty-five cents for two minutes is payment 
at the rate of $7.50 an hour or sixty dollars for an 
eight-hour day. 
At home, for twenty-five cents I expect a boy to 
spend half an hour shoveling snow off my steps and 
sidewalk or mowing my lawn in the heat of mid- 
summer. I know well enough that that is pay at the 
rate of four dollars a day and, as I often remind the 
neighbors’ kids, I worked many a full week, at thei 
age, for just four dollars. 
But do I remember any of that when I travel? No 
indeed! I’m the once poor lad grown very rich 1 
generous. 
A Japanese boy fetching me a pitcher of ice ar 
two bottles of ginger ale, whicl ll be my hote 
account at an inflated price, always arouses the 
millionaire in me. Usually I find mys«e hos¢ 
occasions, with nothing smaller than fifty cents ar 
the smiling, sibilant messenger of service ts the 
coin for which he bows and hisses himself out of 
presence as if from the Mikad 
A; NEGRO similarly has a strange effect 
pass scores or hundreds of Negroes 
in the course of my daily affairs wit! 
iny uncontrollable urge to enrich their lives w 
Ss cnanye But let me t el and § 
coated r uniformec Neg? in¢ | ) 
Bountiful’: soft husk l Bou S S 
ist I nave some s rw 
the bl man’s startled bu rof 
In dining cars I’m the man who eats his way fron 
the top to the bottom of the menu ery meal, ev 
though two or three previous and ghly expe 
repasts are lying sulle and indigested in n 
aggrieved interio! 
8) boats I s l \ rv s } \ 
and tne stew qs Make a Deaten pathway t 0} & 
Why not? It is, momentarily for them, the I} 
success ind fortu FP 
TPON m carry t ntroduction ca f m ; 
l modest Dusiness a social » with a st { | 
nore distant ciubs where rtesies are excl | 
and privileges given 
Do I pick out from this list in a er city 
ce iterpart of Mv own club whel i good ft re 
lunch is served provit vou do without either s 
or dessert? Not old M lire Mitche He goes 
for the best | 
[ revolve through the revolving doors of some 
den of iniquitously wealthy men and keep on revolvy 
ing in those circles for the duration of mv visit It 
leaves me a bit dizzy, even in my condition, when ] 


sum up the cost, but repeated experience does not 


cure me 


ae oe of course, acts upon my peculiar 
complex like a heady potion. It is full of wine 
lists so, naturally, I become full of fine wine. I 
don’t mean to say I become full, in the common 
acceptance of that term. We of the upper stratum of 


hold our rather well 
What I do mean is that the old « 


society liquor 


onnoisseur in me 


comes right out as soon as I see a long wine list. I 
call the head waiter into consultation and enquire, 
critically and rather condescendingly, about his 
cellar 


My own cellar contains a bottle of bleaching fluid 
(Continued on Next Page 
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forest conservation which would be effective and yet 
in keeping with the ups and downs of the industry. 
Unless the industry itself takes such steps, ultimately 
the provincial governments, goaded into action by a 
public outcry, will devise forest conservation plans 
which may well be unsuited to the needs of an in- 
dustry which all down the years has experienced 
nothing in the way of profits save feasts or famines. 
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A GOOD LEGISLATOR 


HE election of ex-Mayor 

Parkdale was a foregone conclusion, and the 
independent and third party candidates did not 
achieve even a moral triumph as a reward for putting 
the Province to the expense of an election. Mr. Stew- 
art was an excellent mayor, and we predicted at that 
time that his public career would ultimately lead 
him into a larger sphere than municipal politics. He 
will be a valuable addition to the Legislature. 
whether or not he achieves the ambition with which 
he is sometimes credited, of becoming leader of the 
provincial Conservative party. For that service he 
has some qualifications and some disqualifications. 
The latter are probably due to any personal 
characteristics of the ex-mayor than to the attitude 
of the electors outside of Toronto towards politi- 
cians whose chief associations have been with the 
Toronto City Hall. After he has been in the Legisla- 
ture for a time Mr. Stewart may be able to induce 
voters to forget his urban origins. He is a very in- 
gratiating personality, and is really just as much at 
home on a cracker barrel in a village store as in the 
company of the Governor-General—in which com- 
pany, by the way, he did himself no discredit in the 
days of his mayoralty. But it will take some time to 
concessions that he is not just 


Stewart in Toronto 


less 


convince the back 
another city slicker. 
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THE IMPENDING TREATIES 
available rumors about 


CCORDING to the best 
A the U.S.-British-Canadian three-way trade agree- 


ment, Canada is on the point of becoming a much 
more low-tariff country than she has been for a good 
many vears, and more also than she would ever be 
' by the ordinary process of tariff 


likely to hecome 
enactment, schedule by schedule, by the House of 
Commons. The tariff agreement method enables a 





vernment to say that individual items of reduction 
would never go through by themselves are 
and unavoidable as component parts of a 


thich 
wnicn 


necessary 


whole “take it or leave it” scheme. 

These rumors may be exaggerated, and then 
‘gain Mr. Dunning, that extremely well-balanced 
Fit unce Minister whose absence from. the negoti- 


tions is one of the most regrettable elements in the 
: wn. may vet have something to say about it 
from his wheel-chair on the Atlantic City board- 
walk. where Mr. King went to visit him this week. 
look forward (not altogether 


situati 


( 
} 
I 


1 


But on the whole we 
joyful to a period of much freer importation of 


goods into Canada, and we hope a com- 
‘exportation of Canadian goods into 
i compensation is adequate, 





Even if the 
] 


his will involve 1 
quake, for the goods which we can sell to the United 
States are entirely different from those which we 
duce under tariff protection for our own use, and 

en the areas which produce them are widely sepa- 
ited. WV an only hope that the earthquake will not 
intensify the already too powerful animosities 


en different sections of Canada. 

der powers for tariff alteration by order-in- 
il which were established by Mr. Bennett, the 
ement can be put in effect by the Government as 
without parliamentary con- 
will ultimately be sub- 
defeat in the Commons 
although it would obvi- 


soon as it is signed, 
Presumably it 


-arliament, but 


would not affect its validity, 
ously ‘essitate a general election. Defeat in the 
Ser a e. if the measure has to go there, would make 
no difference at all. This method of tariff-making is 
of American invention, and was resorted to at 
W ashinetor necause of t! ease with which log- 
ling int sts could co-operate to prevent serious 
It will undoubtedly be 
1 her indemocratic; but if the com- 
fferent pressure groups is an essential 
ement in t functioning of democracy we our- 
roneous idea of that political 
\ é who put Mr. Bennett in 
power t mnably complain because Mr. King 
has utilized one of his weapons. The agreement will 
nave ft De 1d ge on 1ts merits, 
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THE BARD GOES ON THE AIR 











rRXHE ¢ id Broadcasting Corporation is to be 
i erftormance yn Sunday last Though 

| ivainst the Ford Hour we do not 

know hat event has long been one of our few fixed 
je ement 1} aio Shake speare 1S In one 
respect bette ited to the radio than any other 
writing in any language. The ineffable beauty of 
lines perfec dapted for human speaking is not 
sre ! is even magnified by concentra- 

n of the attention upon sound to the exclusion of 

ll other senses. The chief difficulty is the need for 





scene at 


to pick 


once 


out the 


done in 


but in that respect 


cannot be 
ill omitted 
is not much worst 
modern stage with 


shifting 


A dozen of the best known Canadian professional! 
and amateur actors supported Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
and Mr. Charles Warburton, the visiting star of the 
one performance and the visiting producer of part of 
the series, in the Shylock portion of “The Merchant 
The verse was richly declaimed, and Sir 
Cedric’s Shylock, much more of the modern middle- 
great 


of Venice.” 


aged business man than usual, achieved 


heights in the trial scene. 


well-contrasted voices when many people are 
and there is no chance for the 
speakers. The dramatic tension is 
irse greatly lessened by the fact that the plays 
full and the “relief’’ episodes are 
an hour on the radio 
than two and a half hours on the 
a large fraction devoted to scene- 
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“NOON HOUR AT THE MUNITIONS WORKS” is a fine example of the flowing line and rhythmic 
movement of the work of Frances Loring, examples of whose work may be seen in all the leading gal- 


leries of Canada and in many in the United States. 


Miss Loring, who is an A.R.C.A. and secretary- 


treasurer of the Sculptor’s Society of Canada, has recently completed an “Eskimo Mother and Child” 
which is one of the features of the Exhibition of Canadian Art shortly to be opened at the Tate Gallery, 
London, England. 


Can the Village Be Saved? 


BY DAVID SMITH 


ro miles from Toronto is a community with 
four churches, a town hall, a continuation school, 
a park, and a beer parlor. The four churches com- 
pete among themselves for the opportunity to care 
for the spiritual welfare of the community, but the 
competition is too keen for good results. The town 
hall is used for meetings of the council, the occa- 
sional movie, and the bi-weekly dance during the 
winter. The school has little or no handicraft and 
no supervised play. The park is used principally 
for tourists. The beer parlor does a rushing busi- 
ness, especially on the night of the winter dances. 

Much closer to Toronto is a country cross-roads. 
Here thirty years ago was a store, a blacksmith 
shop, a church, a school house, and several houses. 
Now all are gone except the school house. Where 
the church once stood is a field of stubble. 


URING the last thirty years changes have come 

over rural Ontario of which these two communi- 
ties are samples. In the one case the whole com- 
munity has disappeared, physical and spiritual, in 
the other the physical community remains but the 
essential spirit has gone. There is no community 
consciousness, no sense of being members of one 
group, or at any rate no expression of this sense 
that fits with modern conditions. As evidence or 
effect of this lack the library is poor and almost 
without value. Although there is a town hall be- 
longing to the whole community its main use is to 
make money for outsiders with fifth rate movies or 
to finance a small club staging unsupervised dances. 
There is no young people’s society with sufficient 
strength to meet the needs of the young people, and 
jealousy among the churches prevents the forma- 
tion of a joint society. In spite of an unused room 
and an acre of land, there are no planned or super- 
vised games for the children at school. 


NARLY Ontario had a rich community life. How 
can this heritage be retained? The answer to 
this problem is not obvious, but it is important, and 
an organization has recently been formed in Ontario 
to discover and apply the solution. The name of the 
organization indicates its object—the Community 
Life Training Institute. Its activities are based on 
two years of experimental work in rural Ontario. 
The two functions of the Institute are, the one 

to train leaders, the other to supply certain services 
designed to assist community leaders. In the train- 
ing of leaders the Institute proposes to deal with 
those things which pertain to the cultural and re- 
creational life of the community. This means train- 
ing in arts and crafts, dramatics, recreation, study 
club procedures, and methods of organizing such 
activities. In supplying this training one rule is 
absolute. The training must be carried on jointly 
by a local committee and the Institute. This means 
that the training is not an activity forced on the 
community from above, but a service given in re- 
sponse to an expressed need. It also means that 
the leadership training is not carried on in a vacuum 


but is concretely related to particular situations and 
special needs. The leaders who attend these schools 
know why they want the training and what they 
are going to do with it when they get it. 


ESIDES the training schools arranged through 

co-operation with local committees, courses in 
recreation are planned for inclusion in the program 
of the Three Month Short Courses organized by 
the Department of Agriculture. In addition there 
are annual Creative Leisure Institutes. These are 
schools for training community leaders organized 
and promoted by the Institute itself. Such insti- 
tutes sheuld be held at least twice a year, summer 
and winter. 

The services which the Institute renders to com- 
munity leaders also have definite character. In the 
first place of course the Institute acts as a clearing 
house on information and facilities. In addition it 
has a bulletin service which supplies essential in- 
formation, new ideas, and material for recreation 
programs. Through its Pamphlet Service the Insti- 
tute makes available the best current pamphlets on 
subjects of general interest. It supplies to those who 





PARENT 


Pon be thanked that they settled it without fighting. 
He was eighteen only a week ago, 

Tall and strong—he would be the first to answer 
If a call to arms should sound, or a bugle blow. 


We had no chain of love with which to bind him; 
Shadow of slaughter snapped it in a breath. 

Straight and unhesitating, he would leave us, 
Plunge, blind and driven, into blood and death. 


Thousands of sons, just pass an eighteenth birthday, 
Turned from the terror of war in swift release, 
Held from the mire of murdering one another 
God be thanked that they settled the thing in peace. 


BLANCHE I. POWNALL. 





wish to use their radio intelligently a list of the 
good regular programs, compiled from the _ best 
features heard over CBS, NBC, and CBC. As an 
inspiration to rural leaders the Institute also sends 
out an occasional news letter with stories of pro- 
gressive projects carried out in different communi- 
ties in Ontario. 


ITTLE can be done to check the changes that 
affect the rural community in some ways, but 
much can be done to retain the group feeling and 
community spirit of pioneer Ontario, and much can 


be done also to insure a rich cultural development 


in the new rural Ontario that is emerging. The 


Community Life Training Institute is looking for- 
ward to the time when the villages and towns of 
Ontario will be the homes of a rich and satisfying 


community life. 





“PLOUGHING, THE FIRST GLEAM.” 


Orleans painting the French-Canadian scene. 


A famous work of one of Canada’s 


greatest artists, the late 
Horatio Walker, R.C.A., who was born at Listowel, Ont., but spent most of his adult years on the Isle of 


This painting of Walker’s is in the Museum of the 


Province of Quebec at Quebec City. 


October 15, 1938 


Loring the 
Sculptor 


BY AGNES JOYNES 


NCE upon a time in the history of Toronto, at the 

corner of Yonge and Lawton streets, a neat little 
church was built. And this is not the first church to 
figure in the world’s story of sculpture. The associ- 
ation is just a little different, that is all. 

It happened in this way: as the city of Toronto 
grew up, outgrown things were of necessity discarded, 
and the little church was one of the lot. Time, in 
passing, would see it demolished or turned into a 
market building or something else for which it was 
never meant. Old Father Time, like the rest of us, 
must always be pleased when nice things happen out 
of schedule. We are sure that when he made a notch 
in the handle of his scythe, to commemorate the entry 
of Frances Loring and another sculptor and friend, 
Florence Wyle, into the history of the little church 
and we are sure that he did make the notch—it was 
with the happiest grin. He sees plenty of things “off 
color” without adding discarded churches to the list. 

These sculptors found the little old church, not so 
many years ago, and took it to their hearts. They had 
it moved to 110 Glenrose Avenue, had it painted a 
rich dark red, and turned it into a studio and place 
of residence, now known as The Little Red Church 


IGHTY sermons have taken form under the 

sculptor’s chisel, and some of them proceed from 
that place. It “broadcasts” too as other churches do 
Some of them are now ‘on the air” as part of a 
traveling exhibit of Canadian sculpture, and by thi 
time have reached the Pacific Coast. Some hav 
attracted attention at the “Coronation” exhibit of 
Empire-Art in London. We may “tune in” occasion 
ally at various art exhibits in Canada and the United 
States, and always at the National Art Gallery i: 
Ottawa, or at the studio in Toronto. 

Miss Loring was born in Wardner, Idaho. Sh 
came to Canada in 1907, a professional sculptor, anc 
has since taken Canadian nationality. She had studie: 
at the Art Student’s League in New York; the Acad 
emy of Fine Arts in Boston, and the Art Institute o 
Chicago. Abroad, she had studied in the Ecole de 
Beaux-Arts in Geneva, Switzerland, and at th 
Académie Colarossi in Paris. 


HE has chosen her themes principally from Cana 

dian life, and during war-time achieved much 
fame through her sculptures of munitions worker: 
and others in that great army of the home industries 
which kept the armies at the front supplied. Th 
National Gallery bought a number of these, whic! 
were usually in the form of bronze statuettes. Amon; 
those in the possession of the Gallery are “The Shel! 
Finisher,” “The Rod Turner,” “Girls With a Rail,” 
“The Furnace Girl,” and “The Oiler.” Her figure of 
a War Widow with two children has been placed i: 
the Memorial Chamber in the Parliament Building 
Ottawa. In these figures there is primitive simplicit: 
in detail, and spirit and action are depicted rathe: 
than outward conventions. 

This sculptor has several large War Memorials to 
her credit, among which are the memorial in Galt, 
Ontario; that of St. Stephens, New Brunswick; and 
one in Augusta, Maine. Osgoode Hall, Toronto, 
possesses a memorial made by Miss Loring for the 
Law Society of Upper Canada, depicting a young man 
about to leave the law office for the battlefront. 


HERE is wide variety in her work, both in sub 

ject and treatment. She has done much of it i! 
stone and by hand, as the ancient sculptors did. Sh 
is especially fond of decorative architectural work, 
among which may be mentioned a figure of Si 
Michael in armor, for St. Michael’s Hospital in To- 
ronto. Two striking decorative relief panels of lar¢ 
size are “The Cloud,” and “Noontime at the Muni- 
tions Factory.” 

Among her more recent works are many portrait 
busts and heads, of people both in national and 
private life. A bronze head of Sir Frederic Bantins 
of Insulin fame, is an excellent example of thes 
Among the sculptures depicting industrial life, apay' 
from her War work, are two striking heads, one of an 
Electric Lineman, and the other of a Draegerma! 
which she calls “Moose River, 1936.” Her relief 
portraits include that of Mrs. Mary Dignam, whos 
interest in and encouragement of art in Canada 
well known. 

Quite recently she and Miss Wyle have collab: 
rated in the sculpture of decorative relief plaques fo 
the pavilion in Niagara Falls Park. These plaqué 
eight in number, illustrate Canadian Bird Life an 
include such subjects as Owls in Pines, the Cana 
Goose rising from the water, and Pigeons. They ar 
set in the pavilion framework, nine feet above th 
ground. 


How I Become 


A Millionaire 


(Continued from Page One) 


for the Monday wash and a can of lye to keep th 


drains clear, but away from home I somehow assun\ 


the background of a country manor or even a Conti 
nental chateau. 
credit, socially, but it also does me dirt, financially 


Chis fact, however, only dawns upon me when I sobe! 


up—not from the wine 
count the disconcerting 
triumphal tour behind me. 


but from traveling- 
cost at home 


F COURSE I can’t say I don’t know the remedy 
It is simply to take my wife along. 


Everyone has remarked, at some time—usuall) 
that two can live as cheaply as one: 
but heretofore no one has declared that two cal 
Well, when one is, lik 
myself, an incipient millionaire and the other is 
like my wife, an uncompromising realist, two cal 
But one doesn't 


before marriage 


travel as cheaply as one. 


travel much more cheaply than one. 
have the same luxurious pleasure. 


I know because on such occasions I’m the one wh 


doesn’t. 
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HOW CAN WE ENSURE PEACE? 


BY SIR ROBERT FALCONER 


HE storm clouds of war which impended last week 

have been dissipated. Had they broken on us, the 
deluge might have carried away the best of our civili- 
zation. Many of us still shudder as we think of the 
four years of the last war; we look with dismay on 
the conduct of a selfish and helpless world in the 
years of the so-called peace; we wonder whether the 
loss of millions of the best young lives and the endur- 
ing suffering of those who were maimed for life were 
not too high a price to have paid for what we have 
got —engendered hatreds and the revolutions of 
society, shattered foundations of morality, cynical 
disbelief in righteousness. That war has left us a 
terrible legacy. Another might not have lasted so 
long, but the suffering might have been more wide- 
spread among civilian populations, and it would have 
intensified the hatreds and made them more in- 
eradicable. It would have paralyzed for a generation 
those moral and spiritual agencies which are seeking 
to make a human society more tolerable for men and 
women and children to live in. Peace at almost any 
price is better than war in present circumstances. 


[ THE storm did not break last week, it was 
because of the invincible patience and courage of 
Mr. Chamberlain, supported by the quiet resolution 
of M. Daladier, and the nobly outspoken appeal of 
Mr. Roosevelt. To all these we Canadians owe a deep 
debt of gratitude, but especially to Mr. Chamberlain. 
We can apply to him his own words regarding Lord 
Halifax: His lofty conception of his duty, not only to 
this country but to all humanity, dominated us all and 
sustained us through the darkest hours. We can 
never be sufficiently thankful that in this crisis two 
men of such character controlled the foreign policy 
of the British cabinet. 

But the skies are not yet clear, the hurricane 
season is not over, we cannot say that peace is endur- 
ingly protected. We Canadians must not settle back 
into our former nonchalance in regard to our place in 
the world. For us also, as well as for Great Britain, 
these words of Mr. Chamberlain are a warning: 
Peace is not to be obtained by sitting still and waiting 
for it to come. 


HAT then should we do? To answer this I will 

review the past. While we are grateful to Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax, we realize now that 
the world had been brought into a situation which 
should never have been created. The rise to com- 
manding power of the dictators in Germany and Italy 
was due to the short-sightedness of the democracies. 
It was to forestall and avert such a situation as this 
that the League of Nations was constituted. It is now 
obvious that Britain never took it as seriously as she 
ought to have done, and that our Canadian govern- 
ments also had no practical belief in its efficacy for 
us. With this view many influential Canadians and 
not a few of our newspapers agreed. Of course the 
United States was guilty of the initial delinquency, 
but Britain allowed France to use the League as its 
own instrument for policies which it mistakenly 
regarded as vital to its own existence. Then Britain 
as though in a fool’s paradise dropped her arma- 
ments, without taking hold seriously of the League 
and making it a veritable instrument of peace for the 
world. Canada stood by and did nothing. 


TEXHOSE of us who have long advocated the use of 

the League of Nations have been told by the so- 
called realists that we were dreamers. They said 
that the scheme was impracticable, that the world 
was not ready for it. But if the British people and 
we Canadians had sought in the interests of peace to 
make the dream effectual, even if it did not accom- 
plish all that was hoped for from it at its establish- 
ment, we could not be in a worse plight than we are 
in today. Of course the League is only an instrument 
constructed on certain principles. If the instrument 
has not been used with energy and confidence, its 
disuse is no proof that it might not have done its job 
if it had been gripped by nations in earnest. The 





HESITANT 


7OU might fulfil my deepest need. You might 
Give me all that for which my restless heart 
Ceaselessly cries: love like a glow, a flame, 
Whose fire of ecstasy would burn pretense 
And make our two souls one; words of avowal 
To touch my fibre like a piercing song, 
Or like blest food to my imperious hunger; 
And that supremest heaven, consummation 
Of body with body fused, that is a want 
More bitter than all grief. Without these things 
I am a ghost, a shadow self. You might 
Give me all these dared I reveal my need. 
ALAN HILL MONK. 
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same argument might be brought to prove the hope- 
lessness of Christianity, because through human 
frailty the churches have not made it more real in the 
life, thought and conduct of our world. It is not the 
idea of the League that is wrong, unless we despair 
of a rule of international law and the clearing of 
disputes by conciliation; it was the lack of confidence 
and boldness in its use that made it fail. If the same 
energy that Mr. Chamberlain has put into the main- 
tenance of peace at present had been years ago put 
into upholding the League, we should not be in our 
present condition of alarm. The speech of Sir Samuel 
Hoare at the meeting of the League of Nations at 
Geneva in September 1935 could not have indicated 
the convinced policy of the British government in 
regard to it. At the same time our own government 
gave it but lip service. If there had been constant 
pressure for peace, through consultation as to griev- 
ances of the defeated nations, obstacles might have 
been removed, and there would have been in all 
probability no such dictatorship as there is now in 
Germany. Had reasonable demands been met, greater 
ones would not have had to be granted because of 
display of force. 


S TO the future. A compact of “the Big Four” in 
Europe will be no permanent solution for peace. 
The method and principle of the League of Nations 
remain the political hope of the world. But we may 
have to begin all over again. The name itself now 
rouses Hitler to fury, Mussolini to contempt; in the 
United States it is banned as a futile European insti- 
tution. In the constitution of the League weaknesses 
have been obvious. These should be remedied, per- 
haps the name changed, possibly the place removed 
from Geneva to the Hague, if it were thought that 








“MEIN KAMPF.” 


thereby the United States would enter a reconsti- 
tuted Council of Nations, and there were thereby 
some chance of membership on the part of Germany 
and Italy. Our only hope is in substituting a reign 
of law for irrational force with its terrifying 
explosions. 

Our Canadian government should embark upon a 
new policy of constructiveness towards the League. 
The powerful voice of a Canadian leader would be 
listened to both in Britain and in the United States. 
Let us keep in mind Mr. Chamberlain’s words: We 
have only laid the foundation of peace. The super- 
structure is not even begun. 


N THE meantime Canada must continue to arm. 

It is idle to think that the hearts of Hitler and 
Mussolini have been changed by this temporary 
settlement. They have always said that they believe 
in war as a praiseworthy exercise in human vitality. 
The democracies, on the other hand, have renounced 
war as an instrument of national policy. As long as 
these exist alongside one another in an unregulated 


world, there will be danger. All will continue to arm, 
even to their eventual ruin, unless we get some 
basically sound international institution, where 
powerful nations can enforce the will of the peoples 
of the world. That will was expressed last week in 
emotional outbursts of thanksgivings for peace. Dis- 
interested and unceasing policies of peace from such 
an international Council would carry the opinion of 
the civilized world; indeed of all the world. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the results 
of Britain’s foreign policy as adopted last week 
should prove to Canadians that Britain is even more 
passionately hateful of war than we are. She dreads 
its immediate impact upon the population of her 
cities and the ruin of her manufactures and trade on 
which her life depends. As she would be the first to 
bear its brunt, she is most desperately in earnest to 
prevent it. But if war comes in Europe on a large 
seale not only Britain but Canada would be inevitably 
drawn into it. We may be thankful that Britain 
with her peaceful mind is the leader not only of our 
Dominions but of the democracies of the world. 
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The Dismemberment of Canada 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


NOw that we no longer have to bother ourselves 
“" about the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, it 
may be a good thing to bring our minds back to the 
subject of the dismemberment of Canada. From the 
point of view of those of us who earnestly desire to 
prevent that dismemberment, there has been no 
greater disaster in 1938 than the breakdown of the 
health of Chief Justice Rowell, whose signature 
would have lent to whatever report the Rowell com- 
mission may make a weight of authority and a 
strength of appeal which all the other Commissioners 
together cannot possibly provide. 

It has been generally assumed that the loss of its 
Chairman was a blow to the Commission which 
nothing could mitigate; that no one else could pos- 
sibly at this late date be impressed to fill his: place. 
Mature consideration, however, suggests that this 
is not necessarily true. The Commission is not a trial 
court, and it is not necessary that all of those who 
will render the verdict should have personally ob- 
served the demeanor, and aided in the examination, 
of the witnesses. All the important things that the 
Commissioners will have to consider are contained 
in the very voluminous briefs and exhibits, and a new 
Chairman, given a month or two of extra time, could 
familiarize himself with these quite as efficiently as 
the other Commissioners. 


Finding the Man 


T MAY be impossible to secure another Chairman 

who would be quite the equal of Chief Justice 
towell. It should not be impossible to find one who 
would not fall too far short of him in the power to en- 
list the confidence of the Canadian people. He should 
almost certainly be an Ontario man, for many 
reasons, some of which were eloquently summed up 
last week by Mr. Imrie of the Edmonton Journal 
when he stressed the special duty of Ontario to pro- 
vide leadership in the matter of the renewal of 
Canadian unity. Preferably he should be a moderate 
Conservative, for the Commission is already rather 
well supplied with moderate Liberals. Mr. R. B. 
Bennett unfortunately put himself out of the run- 
ning by a hasty and unnecessary attack upon the 
Commission when it was first announced. This ob- 
jection does not: lie against one of the most valuable 
of Mr. Bennett’s discoveries, Chairman Sedgewick of 
the Tariff Commission, who both by his personal 
qualities and by his experience and behavior in a 
great national office for several years past is em- 
inently suited for such a task and could presumably 
be provided with leave of absence for its execution. 
If Mr. Sedgewick is not available Mr. King might do 
worse than consider Mr. Howard Ferguson. It is 
true that Mr. Ferguson when in office at Queen's 
Park was a very ardent provincialist; but since then 
he has had experience as a high officer of the na- 
tional Government, and has also seen his old ideas 
adopted and carried a lot further by Mr. Mitchell 
Hepburn, For both of these reasons it is likely that 
he is now a less convinced provincialist than he was; 
and his signature on a report advocating a moderate 
increase in the federal powers and resources would 
obviously be much more convincing, and would at- 
tract much more support to that policy, than that 
of a life-long advocate of a strong central Govern- 
ment. 


Prestige Persuades 


TO ENSURE that the country gets a _ strongly 
nationalistic report from the Commission is not 
the main thing to be aimed at. A report going to 


greater lengths than public opinion in some of the 
Provinces is prepared to tolerate, would be useless 
if not dangerous; and I cannot bring myself to believe 
that any body of Commissioners, having studied the 
evidence that has been put before the Commission, 
could fail to recommend at least a moderately sub- 
stantial increase in the scope of federal authority 
and responsibility. The main thing is to ensure that 
whatever report is made is presented to the Canadian 
public with all the persuasive power that can pos- 
sibly be attached to it; and this persuasive power 
will consist largely in the prestige attaching to the 
name of the first signatory. 


Making Up Minds 


THE argument is put forward by some that the 

importance of the Commission’s labors lies much 
more in the body of evidence that it has gathered 
together, and the elucidatory work of its specialist 
experts, than in any comments or recommendations 
which the Commissioners themselves may make. 
This is almost certainly an error. The evidence and 
the elucidations will certainly be of very great value; 
and if it were a question of putting them speedily 
into the hands of a Constitutional Convention with 
authority to make the best job it could of the re- 
modelling of the British North America Act, they 
would perhaps be all that is necessary. But public 
opinion in Canada is still in too uncertain a state 
concerning the whole subject. ‘The first thing to be 
done is to clarify it and consolidate it; otherwise the 
resistance to any change may be strong enough to 
force us to go on tolerating for another generation 
the constitutional structure which has been worked 
out for us, not by the Fathers of Confederation but 
by its step-mothers in the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. It is the people of Canada themselves 
who need to have their minds made up, and the 
people of Canada will never bother themselves to 
read the briefs which have already been summarized 
long ago in the daily papers, and which deal in detail 
with very abstruse and unemotional matters such 
as the incidence of taxation and the mileage of good 
roads per thousand of population in different parts 
of the Dominion. They will, however, read the con- 
clusions of the Commissioners, and if these conclu- 
sions are presented to them over the signature of a 
great Canadian whom they trust for his impartiality 
as between sections and between factions, they will 
adopt them as part of their fundamental political 
thinking. The prospect would be further improved 
if the Chairman were a citizen who is in a position 
to devote a little of his time after the making of the 
report to propagandizing for its acceptance in all 
parts of the country. 


The Real Danger 


(SONFEDERATION was originally established un- 
der the pressure of a sense of danger from 
possible aggression, peaceful or otherwise, by the 
United States. The United States is now less anxious 
to absorb Canada, and it is possible that Canadians 
are less reluctant to be absorbed. At any rate, there 
is much less sense of actual danger to Canadian 
nationality from any outside source than there was 
in 1867. But there is far too little sense of what is 
now the more real danger to Canadian nationality 
from internal stresses. We have our “Sudetens,” 
and not in one Province alone, and the fact that we 
have no Germany does not guarantee us against 
dismemberment. : 
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..A LIVING TRUST 


B setting aside securities in a living trust, a father 
can provide a means of support for his family... 
planned income which will continue to flow regardless 
of hazards which may affect his future earning power. 

And should the time come when the family must 
carry on alone, the trust can be planned so that income 
and principal will be available to provide for their needs. 

Other advantages of a living trust are the constant 
availability of our trust officers to aid your family in 
every way possible, and also the opportunity which 
you will have to observe the trust in action. Many men, 
after observing the operation of a living trust, provide 
further and more complete trust protection for their 
families in their wills, 

Ask for our booklet, 
“AGENCY SERVICE” 


Crown Trust 
Company 


J. Ragnar Johnson, Manager 


80 King Street West Toronto 











London's Iambic Cheer 


BY GEORGE McCRACKEN 


A‘ FIRST it sounded something like the tireless. 

hypnotic crashing of waves on a yielding shore, 
that rhythmic, relentless beat of aroused public 
opinion in the London streets. But presently the 


radio commentator thrust his microphone farther 


out the window, or switched in a new circuit, and 
you heard the crowd near Downing Street counting 
quietly but briskly in unison between each of those 
wave-like roars: ‘“— One two three four 

Then you heard the words of the roar: “Don’t 

let—the Czechs—down!” But now that you heard 
it clearly it was no longer a roar, although it still 
retained the elemental quality of the sea; rather 
it was a mighty intoning in four-four time, with the 
major accent quite properly placed on the first beat 
of the measure and a slight secondary accent on the 
third beat. “One—two—three—four—Don’t—let 

the Czechs—down!” Democratic mass man, lack- 
ing and not needing a totalitarian cheer leader that 
night to stiffen his spine, invented his own form of 
unified, disciplined expression to stiffen the spines 


of his Ministers: “One—two—three—four Don't 
let—the Czechs—doun! one—-two—three—four 
Don’t—let—the Czechs—down! one—two—three 


four Don't let the Czechs doun!”’ 


ERHAPS that measured chanting of the London 

crowd is the least important detail of the days 
of strain and uncertainty. If it is, there are still 
two things to be said for it: it was in decent con- 
trast with the savage cheer-leader-led cheering of 
Nuremberg and the Sports Palace; and secondly it 
may provide a useful model for Canadian university 
students, now that the football season is upon us 
again. College football crowds have in the past 
resorted to a kind of intoning after their cheer 
leaders have subsided exhausted in the third or 
fourth quarters, but these efforts have never been 
completely successful. Now with the example of 
that London crowd in their ears it should be rela- 
tively easy to produce successful cheer-leaderless 
football yells. 

The essentials are the separation of the yells by 
that quiet, brisk, “One—two—three—four,” and an 
imperative something to yell that falls naturally 
into four-four time. The old formula has been: 
“Hold—that—line-—Varsity (or Queen’s, or West- 
ern, or McGill)!” But the Downing Street example 
clearly suggests that an iambic foot is the ideal for 
the third beat. The formula will therefore have to 
be changed slightly, and it appears as if McGill is 
the only University that can do it successfully since 
it alone has a name that is a natural iambic foot. 
“One—two—three—four Hold that McGill 
line! Or possibly McGill may prefer to borrow 
the new formula directly from the British crowd: 
“Don’t—let—McGill—down!” With a little juggling, 
Queen’s still has a chance. But the difficulties 
seem insuperable for trochaic Western and Varsity 
It looks like McGill’s year in football. 


BY PERHAPS the measured intoning of the 
London crowd was the most important detail of 
the days of uncertainty and strain. How long that 
steady human metronome went on is unknown on 
this side of the Atlantic. The radio people changed 
their circuits again after a few minutes of it. But 
you had heard enough to feel that it had probably 
started as soon as the significance of Berchtesgaden 
began to be realized by the man in the street, and 
that it would continue with its suggestion of ele- 
mental things like the sea until no Canute could 
stand before it. 

Subsequently you learned that the London press 
was unanimous in observing a “notable stiffening of 
public opinion,” and a “closing of the ranks” in 
Great Britain. 
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The First Telephone 


The world’s first telephone conversation 
over any distance was in 1876 when con- 
tact was made between Brantford and 
Paris, Ontario. People wouldn’t believe 
it. Even Alexander Graham Bell at first 
saw scant possibilities in his own discovery. 

Twenty-nine years before this momen- 
tous event the Canada Life, then the only 
Canadian life insurance company, issued 
its first policy. 


For ninety-one years, through war and 
epidemic, through twelve major depres- 
sions, the Canada Life has met its obliga- 
tions promptly and in full. Among the 
of co-operative organizations, 
over 


stronges 


St 
today its policyholders have well 


$800,000,000 of insurance. 
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Is the Bren Gun Loaded ? 


FTER three weeks’ delay, the Bri- 
= tish Government at last granted 
permission for the use as evidence 
before the Davis Commission of con- 
fidential ‘messages from the British 
War Office to the Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Defence, it was an- 
nounced at Ottawa by Hon. J. L. Ral- 
ston, Commission counsel. The first 
request for use of the documents was 
sent to Great Britain before the in- 
quiry into the Canadian Bren machine 
gun contract opened; the request was 
refused unless assurance could be 
given that disclosure of the documents 
would not result in public comment or 
criticism of the British Government’s 
contract for the manufacture of guns 
by the John Inglis Company. Cana- 
dian authorities replied that the Cana- 
dian Government had no constitu- 
tional control over comment that 
might result, and the request was re- 
peated. When no reply was received 
in a reasonable time, a third request 
for the desired permission was sent to 
Great Britain. The Dominions Secre- 
tary then cabled that consent for the 
use of the documents would be given if 
the parts of the investigation relating 
to them were held in camera. Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King in his capa- 
city as Secretary of State for External 
Affairs replied that he could not con- 
sent to this condition, and renewed 
the request for permission. The re- 
quest was then granted on condition 
that nothing is made public that re- 
lates to the production capacity of 
English arms factories and nothing is 
used in any way that might prejudice 
national security. Meanwhile the 
Commission heard the evidence of C. 
Fraser Elliott, Commissioner of In- 
come Tax and a member of the Cana- 
dian Government’s interdepartmental 
committee charged with the duty of 
preventing profiteering on armament 
contracts. Major General L. R. La- 
Fleche, Deputy Minister of National 
Defence, gave evidence that Major 
James E. Hahn, president of the Inglis 
Company, went to England in 1936 in 
an attempt to interest the War Office 
in the manufacture of the Bren gun 
in Canada and that he carried a letter 
of introduction from Hon. Ian Mac- 
kenzie to the Canadian High Com- 
missioner in London. General La- 
Fleche stated that Major Hahn had 
been introduced to him by Hugh Plax- 
ton, Liberal M.P. for Toronto-Trinity. 
In the course of the hearing Mr. Jus- 
tice H. H. Davis gave an important 
ruling, following the appearance of a 
newspaper editorial, on the right of 
the press or of individuals to comment. 
No wrong is committed, he said, “by 
any member of the public who exer- 
cises the ordinary right of criticizing 
in good faith, in private or in public, 
public acts done in the course of the 
administration of Government.” 


DOMINION 


Crown: It was officially announced 
in London that King George and 
Queen Elizabeth will visit Canada for 
approximately three weeks during 
1939. 
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TO COAST 


Czechoslovakia: Canada and the 
other Dominions will not be asked by 
the British Government to join in the 
British guarantee of the territorial 
independence of what is left of 
Czechoslovakia, it was officially an- 
nounced in London. Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King announced that the 
Canadian Government intends to find 
a means of doing some signal honor to 
Prime Minister Chamberlain in recog- 
nition of his achievement in maintain- 
ing peace. 

High Commissioner: Sir Gerald 
Campbell, Britain’s new High Com- 
missioner to Canada, arrived in Ot- 
tawa to take up his duties. 

Postoffice: Although the past year 
has been one of considerable expan- 
sion of services the surplus of the 
Postoffice Department for the year is 
$3,250,000, the Department’s annual 
report states. 

Revenues: Collections from  cus- 
toms, excise and income tax for the 
six months period April 1 to Septem- 
ber 30 totaled $263,132,899, an in- 
crease of $7,798,100, Hon. J. L. Llsley, 


Minister of National Revenue, re- 
ported. 
Roads: Between 3,000 and 4,000 


men are at present employed on 150 
projects in connection with the 
federal-provincial program of build- 
ing roads in mining country, Hon. T. 
A. Crerar, Minister of Mines and Re- 
sources, announced. 

Shipping: E. B. Ramsay, chairman 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
reaffirmed the Board’s stand limiting 
the lake freight rate on grain to seven 
cents a bushel; the announcement 
was made following protests from 
steamship interests who wished a 
higher rate. 


ALBERTA 


Banks: The Canadian Bankers’ As- 
sociation, through its counsel, W. N. 
Tilley, K.C., is preparing to request 
the disallowance of the Alberta statute 
which increases taxation on banks in 
the Province by approximately 50 per 
cent., it was reported. 

Loyalty: Premier Aberhart for- 
mally denied charges of Edmonton 
and Calgary veterans organizations 
that a comment of his on the recent 
European crisis constituted disloyalty 
to the British Empire. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Single Unemployed: Hon. George 
S. Pearson, Minister of Labor, an- 
nounced that British Columbia, with 
federal co-operation, will again open 
camps to provide work for single 
homeless unemployed this winter. 


ONTARIO 


Bridge: Premier Hepburn officiated 
with Governor Murphy of Michigan 
at opening of Blue Water Highway 
Bridge across the St. Clair River at 
Sarnia. 

By-Election: William J. Stewart, 
Conservative, was elected in Toronto 
Parkdale provincial by-election; he 
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The position which this Bank holds to-day 
as an integral part of the fabric of Canadian 
life is not a chance happening. It has been 
acquired by meeting the needs of the 
Canadian people in every phase of banking, 


down through the years — since 1832 — 
always along the lines of sound practice. 
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CHAMPION SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


have enabled hundreds ol 
“Canadians to create for them- 
selves a Cash Estate—safely, 
soundly, systematically—out 
of their regular earnings. 


Learn about this time- 
tested Plan of Saving by 
sending for our descriptive 
pamphlet C-1. There is no 
obligation. 


ampion Savings (orporation 


201 NOTRE DAME STREET WEST, MONTREAL 


Hatia, Charlotte.own 


defeated C.C.F., Independent Liberal 
and Socialist Labor candidates. 

Mental Health: Hon. Harold Kirby, 
Minister of Health, announced the re- 
instatement of Dr. George H. Steven- 
son as superintendent of the Ontario 
Mental Hospital at London after evi- 
dence before the Magone Commission 
completely vindicated his character 
and his psychiatric and administrative 
ability. 

Single Unemployed: Hon. Eric 
Cross, Minister of Welfare, advised 
Mayor Day of Toronto that the Prov- 
ince will again contribute to the cost 
of caring for single unemployed men. 


QUEBEC 


By-Elections: Rouville Beaudry, 
National Union member for Stan- 
stead, and Peter Bercovitch, Liberal 
member for Montreal-St. Louis, an- 
nounced their resignations from the 
Quebec Legislature; Premier Du- 
plessis announced that by-elections 
will be held in the two ridings on No- 
vember 2. 

Forests: Hon. John Bourque, Min- 
ister of Lands and Forests for Que- 
bec, Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Lands and Forests for Ontario, Hon. 
J. A. Macdonald, Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Marketing for Nova Scotia, 
and Hon. F. W. Pirie, Minister of 
Lands and Mines for New Brunswick, 
conferred in Montreal with C.N.R. 
officials and secured temporary sus- 
pension of proposed cut in price paid 
for railway ties. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Analyst: The appointment was an- 
nounced of Dr. W. A. Riddell, former 
assistant professor of chemistry at Re- 
gina College, as Provincial Analyst of 
Saskatchewan. : 


POLITICS 
Ontario: The provincial Conserva- 
tive party will hold a convention in 
‘Toronto on December 8 and 9 to select 
a new leader to succeed Hon. Earl 
Rowe; most prominently mentioned 


candidates for the leadership are 
Leopold Macaulay, M.L.A., W. J. 
Stewart, M.L.A., and Col. George A. 
Drew 

LABOR 


“Purge”: At the annual convention 
of the A.F. of L. meeting in Houston, 
Texas, President William Green de- 
manded that the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress “purge” itself of its 
C.1L.O. affiliates. 


OBITUARY 


Allen, Major Norman, [A ie 
ronto, retired broker, former partner 
in A. E, Osler & Co. (43). Ashburn- 
ham, Countess of, Fredericton, N.B. 
widow of the last Earl of Ashburn- 
ham Beauchamp, Sir Harold, Well- 
ington, New Zealand, industrialist and 
financier, father of Mrs. Mackintosh 
Bell of Toronto and of the famous 
author, the late Katherine \ ansfield 
(79). Berryman, Samuel John, Carle- 
ton Place, Ont., former mayor of 
Carleton Place (91). Brodie, Robert 
es Smith’s Falls, Ont., former town 
engineer of Smith’s Falls, member of 
the first engineering class of McGill 
University (86). Cowan, Harry T 
Montreal, president Cowan Detective 
Agency. Craig, Thomas Alexander 
Moose Jaw, Sask., first mayor of Blind 
River, Ont. (67). Davison, Capt 
Charles, Hantsport, N.S., last of Hants- 
port’s master mariners, one of thirty 
relatives all of whom were skippers 
of Nova Scotia’s famous square rigger 
wooden ships (97). Fullerton, Hon 
Charles Percy, Winnipeg, former 
chairman of Board of Railway Com- 


Regina Saskatoon Calgary Lethbridge 
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missioners, former chairman Board 
of Trustees of C.N.R., former judge 
of the Manitoba Court of Appeal, 
former mayor of Sydney, Cape Breton 
(68). Gray, Sir Henry Mcliree Wil- 
liamson, Montreal, noted physician 
and surgeon, head of a private hos- 
pital, former surgeon-in-chief of Royal 
Victoria Hospital, former member of 
McGill medical faculty (68). Knight, 
Leonard B., Saint John, N.B., former 
chief game commissioner for New 
Brunswick. Lippincott, Dr. J. Aubrey, 
Nice, France, retired physician, second 
oldest graduate of Dalhousie Univer- 
sity, former principal of Pictou 
Academy, former member of faculty 
of Pittsburg Medical College, former 
chairman of ophthalmological section 
of American Medical Association (91) 
Lucas, Rt. Rev. J. R., Worthing, Eng- 
land, former Anglican Bishop of Mac- 
kenzie River, Honorary Warden of the 
Church Army in Canada (71). Marsh, 
J. J., Smith’s Falls, Ont., undertaker, 
former mayor of Smith’s Falls, past 
president of Canadian Enbalmers’ As- 
sociation. McFarlane, John, Havelock 
N.B., police magistrate of Havelock 
early member of old North West 
Mounted Police, member of guard 
placed over Louis Riel and the Indiar 
chiefs Big Bear and Poundmake! 
after their capture (75). Mussen, Mrs 
Albert E., Montreal, founder and 
honorary president Canadian Senio1 
Women’s Golf Association. Price 
Hanford, Moncton, N.B., lumberman 
former mayor of Moncton (75). Rich 
ardson, Most Rev. J. A., Fredericton 
N.B., Archbishop of Frederictor 
and Metropolitan Bishop of the 
ecclesiastical province of Canada 
youngest churchman in the Britis! 
Empire to attain the rank of bisho} 
(69). Roy, E. S., Ottawa, professor 
of mathematics at Feller Institute 
Grande Ligne, Que. (69). Shaughnessy, 
Rt. Hon. Lord, second Baron of Mont 
real, (William James), Montreal, bar 
rister, former commander of Iris 
Canadian Rangers, C.E.F., director o 
C.P.R., the Canadian Bank of Com 
merce and numerous other companie: 
(55). Young, Lieut.-Col. Ainslie Lun 
ham, Souris, Man., stipendiary magis 
trate, former mayor of Souris, organ 
izer of Manitoba Dragoons, forme! 
private banker. 





AUSTRALIAN DEBATER. H. R. W. 
Robson of Sydney University who is a 


member of the Australian debating 


team which will visit most Canadian 
universities during October, November 
and December. 
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National 
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Mistakes Will Happen World of Art 


BY MAJOR J. S. McMAHON By H. G. RETITLE 















A> LONG as Capt. H. G. Howard, lems of leadership and administra- political 
A 














. considerations the desire URING the last week I have been competent painter who has not been 
the author of “Canada’s Costly tion demanding a prompt and accur- to show the world that Canada was looking at two exhibitions by influenced by contemporary work ' 
Mistakes in the Great War,” is re- ate solution, who has had the benefit strongly behind the Motherland. Nor three artists, largely landscape and (In this respect and by contrast one 
cording the mistakes made by Canada of », few months’ training to absorb is it likely that the professional sol- had noted aown a number of the thought of that other mature artist : 
in the early days of our entering th: military detail, or a professional sol- dier will be more capable of overcom- aintings that aiarented me most and associate of the Brittons, Hayle } 
War in 1914, he is on fairly sure dier who has been director of some ing the political interference which Eouikcih , over this list it struck me Lever, whose work preceded this ' 
ground. It must be admitted that a pigeon-hole in Ottawa? will be met. In peace time the pro- ak: doollee at the top of the list had hibition and showed obvious signs of i 
grave error was committed when our No more capable and enthusiastic fessional soldier is a servant of the as athing : cc mraen, thev all nam. the English Cornish school, the 
peace time militia organization was Officers are likely to be found than Government. The highest posts he a aead. ae aie hae vcs element French impressionism of Pissar1 
cast aside and a brand new one super- the senior members of our Permanent can attain are in Ottawa where he a a Pr Phang I wis reminded of William Glackens, and even of Va 
imposed for raising our armed forces. Force. Place them with an able ex- cannot avoid the exposure to some t oem an : of nario Denis Gogh.) Mr. Britton knows just 
It is to be hoped that this lesson has ecutive leader (the military ideal is political influence Capt Howard ne Senet uineate of onl is a carica- he wants to paint and the result 
been learnt. Indications are that it a vigorous young commander with speaks of patronage Every business coed a pas aaa in tarp nekation of consistent and agreeable Persona 
has. For several years National De an old and experienced staff) and man knows that the Head Quarters jf wer ati eae other ae Emile Zola I liked most the smaller painting 
fence Head Quarters have been re Canada need have no fear as to the of Military Districts aré furnished that a see ti : ena. ht i pees which have more dash and more of 
ciganizing our Militia so that the leadership of her forces in the field. by Ottawa with pa onage lists by cecal” a ana ep 5 { ° a ial ss that element of caricature Of M1 
number of units 2f each arm training The commander does _ not require each succeeding Government—lists of Be h D nent 1: eae” teeta, Britton’s work the small snowscap 
in yeace will hav2 a direct relation great technical knowledge; that is firms from whom plies are to be aa ae att or a ai tal tg attracted me most 
to the likely requirements of Canada why he is given a staff. purchased Is it that officers ae cae ed on tap aa - nt and DIT STNINITE 1 y ; 
in war. Some adjustments still re (2) Supply. It is here that Capt. who live in this ata...yhere will pay cata iei = % rae eo BARRIE RENNIE is holding 
main to be made, such as the forma- Howard has completely ignored the less attention to political demands Peers : first major one-man show and 
tion of tank units, but any delay is realm of reality. He speaks of poli- than former business men who have : RE AS However all this arose from twe for so young a painter he alread 
probably due more tc lack of equip- tical interference and patronage, and paic their income taxes, contributed PAI L Al Gl STUS BRIDLE, master exhibitions, the first a joint show possesses a quite remarkabl techni 
ment than to lack of foresight. then submits that in the next war to party funds, and feel that the duty in the “Prep” school of Upper ¢ anada by those mature and well-known art cal equipment. The large decorative 
Admitiing then his general thesis industry must be conscripted. Is not of every Canadian is to cut red tape College, who recently sailed to Eng ists, _Harry and Henrietta Britton, water color panels of wild flowe rs 
that mistakes were made at the out this in itself a purely political prob- and get down to work land to spend a year teaching at Bed- at Eatons College Street, and the are astonishing achievements and 
set of the Great War, let us now lem? The politicians and no one else 7 : ; ford School on an exchange arrange- second by a newcomer, Barrie Ren- remind one of the work of Arthur 
gs on to examin? the three points on will decide whether or not this is to (3) Reinforcements. In an earlier ment. Mr. Bridle’s father is the nie, at the Malloney gallery on Gren- Rackham His flower paintings are 
which Capt. Howard proposes to be done. paragraph it was indicated that Na Toronto Daily Star’s music critic, ville Street. Mr. and Mrs. Britton’ very decorative, very firmly handled 
effect an improvement. aa ae Head Quarters intends Augustus Bridle. show water colors and oils painted and the color clear and crisp. The} 
Ve ee eece aehas aeace bk naa N° MAJOR military operation can Sint ara hei oe ere TERED ISO ee over a period of years, from large were all, I believe painted direct 
of SaTurpay Nienr have the same 4° 4. qiyorced from political ie hich Ca aa ee rae, Sane Shae r . canvases to small note paper size on the spot. Two of the landscapes 
misconception of the relative roles siderations Tt : fe Sei tag hich ia a anada may call to arms. if _ Mrs, Herbert Thomas and Mrs. R. water colors, from Cornwall to the had almost the finish of an aquatint 
of the Permanent and Non-permanent cae awa as haat oe wok l er is done regimental depots will S. Minnes, who have been on a motor Maritimes. Their subject matter in- but while all of them showed sure 
Active Militia Forces of Canada as movin ar b one < oa 1 as the See ea the problem of recruiting trip to Washington and Baltimore, cludes seascapes, boats, landscapes ness and decision I felt they were not 
Capt. Howard, it would be well to ppg. c Be ey chauibe Cicaoean to pol training reinforcements will be are returning to Ottawa on October and the odd flower painting and por- quite so successful as the flower 
clear this up first. agiand, were probably dictated by taken care of automatically. 17. trait. Mr. Britton is of course a very paintings. 
Canada’s first line of defence in e@ clad i ac a ee 
war is her Non-permanent Active 
Militia. The functions of the Perma- 
nent Force are: 
(a) To train the Non-permanent 
Active Militia. 
(b) To provide in peace time the 
necessary permanent staff to keep 
our Militia organization in existence. 
(In Australia, where defence is 
given a good deal more consideration 
Apricots Tonight” 
urd 
ige 
sal, 
fon 
Jil y 
ian NEW “LAWRENCE OF ARABIA.” ‘ 
OS- Frederick Gerard Peake, or Peake 
yal Pasha as he is known throughout the 
ol near East, is the founder of the world’s 
sht, strangest police force, the Arab Legion. 
nel : Peake Pasha is exceedingly busy at the 
lew present time at his job of maintaining 
rey order in Palestine. 
ond 
Ver . ‘ 7 ? 
‘tou yy the public than in Canada, this 
ulty elation between the Permanent and 
met Non-permanent Forces is made clear. 
tion ‘he Australian Permanent Force con- 
91) ists of the Australian Staff Corps, 
yng- he Australian Anstructional Corps 
fac nd the Corps of Staff Cadets.) 
we T FOLLOWS then that the com 
= manders of Canada’s Militia when 
past t takes the field must be largely 
As lrawn from those amateur soldiers 
atk xr whom Capt. Howard has so little 
: egard. Nor need Canada be alarmed 
lock, 3 to the quality of men she will t*us 
Wes htain. It is probably quite true that 
uart professional soldier would not make 
diat good doctor or lawyer, but many 
ake ctors and lawyers have made and 
Mrs ill make excellent military com 
an anders In spite of attempts to 
re lake it appear so, there is nothing 
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iysterious or wonderful about the 


man cience of war. As our new Field 


Rich ervice Regulations state, “Tactics on 
icton e battlefield are governed by cer 
ictol! in simple commonsense precepts, 

th hich are in the main very similar 
nada those which govern everyday lifé 
ritis! he ordinary citizen, who is planning 
jisho business transaction, goes through 
LeSso uch the same steps as the com 
ee inder in the field who is planning 
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Meal planning is a pleasure 
when you shop this way 


EADING grocery stores are today full of 
appetizing suggestions for your table. 
“Cellophane” displays them at a glance— 
protects from dust and germs these foods 
that mean so much to your family’s health. 
The modern grocer knows that you require 
cleanliness, freshness and fully protected 
flavour—that you wish to see what you buy. 
“Cellophane” gives you all this with a con- 
venience that makes shopping a pleasure. 
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The scholar microbes 
; cannot pass 
Examinations in ¢his class. 3 
They scratch their heads 
but cannot do it: 
This question has no 
answer to it! 












WINS FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS. John 
R. C. Cartwright of High River, Alta., 
Head Boy of Trinity College School, 
Port Hope, Ontario, who led the list 
of eendidaate for scholarship in mathe- 
matics at the University of Toronto 
He won the First Edward Blake 
Scholarship in Algebra, Geometry, 
Trigonometry and Problems: _ the 
Second Edward Blake in Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry and Physics 
the Wellington Scholarship in Mathe 
matics at Trinity College: the Pro 
fessor William Jones Scholarship in 
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bating Bethune Scholarship in Mathematics 

radian Cartwright is nineteen years of age and THE PACKAGING MATERIAL USED 

ember has been at Trinity ¢ ollege School for ON TODAY'S FINEST PRODUCTS 
Aus four years. He is a nephew of Dr. 






Mabel Cartwright, for many years prin 
cipal of St. Hilda’s College, Toronto. 
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SEE WHAT YOU BUY 


So that you can see before you 
buy, Bachelor cigars are wrap- 
ped in transparent Cellophane 
...the silky, richly coloured, 
imported leaf is in plain view 


as a pledge of Bachelor quality. 


100% Havana Filler 
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*6.95 AND UP 


ROLLS SHAVING BOWLS $1.00 
REFILLS ~- 60c 
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TX SOME parts of the Maritimes 

the chief trouble of the fishermen 
is a consciousness of a drift of things 
indicating a future in which they will 
not have automobiles to take their 
families to the nearest movies. But 
there are parts in which the fishermen 
even during the boom years were hav- 
ing hard times and have since sunk 
deeper into distress. Mostly the 
fishing opportunities in such parts are 
sub-marginal, because the nearer 
fishing grounds have been depleted 
and rail connections with the mar- 
kets are lacking. 

Clever propaganda has put the 
blame for the distress among the fish- 
ermen, partly upon the steam vessels 
using the otter trawl or dragnet, and 
partly upon control of the marketing 
facilities by big companies. 

During the war Halifax and St. 
John employed fourteen steam trawl- 
ers, but for some years the Dominion 
Government has only licensed three, 
all operating out of Halifax. The re- 
striction of the use of these efficient 
instruments of fish production was 
imposed in order to lessen the com- 
petition the small boat fishermen had 
to meet. This policy did not reckon 
with the fact that other countries 
were building up fleets of otter trawl- 
ers and increasing their competition in 
the external markets which up to 
the end of the war had been taking 
about 85 per cent. of the Maritime 
catches. New England’s_ diesel-en- 
gined otter trawler fleet has grown 
from less than twenty during the war 
to over seventy. And now the oppor- 
tunities of the Maritimes to sell 
their fish, other than salmon, smelts 
and lobsters, in New England are lim- 
ited to the very rare intervals when 
demand exceeds supply at Boston 
sufficiently to set a price high enough 
to absorb the customs duty and leave 
a small profit. 

In Iceland, Norway, France and 
Germany large companies, employing 
otter trawlers, have become the main 
producers. They employ experts to 
process their fish for the world mar- 
kets, and their salt-dried cod, had- 
dock, hake and other ground fish have 





UNDER WAY AT LAST. 
arrives at the Winnipeg Air Port. 
inaugurated in September and mail service in October. 


largely taken over the external mar- 
kets once supplied by the Maritimes. 
Thus many fishermen who formerly 
produced for the external salt fish 
markets have been crowding their 
catches into the fresh fish markets, 
to the prejudice of prices. 
Fortunately, the big companies have 
since the war, with government as- 
sistance in the matter of publicity, 
developed very important markets in 
interior Canada and also in Chicago 
and the American Middle West. The 
opening of these new markets has 
partly balanced the loss of for- 
eign markets and saved many fish- 
ing communities from complete ruin. 
This change, however, has not met the 
need of an expanding market, and 
there are now more fishermen than 
are needed to supply the effective 
demand. Since the crisis of 1929 the 
exodus to thesStates and thé West 
has eased, and for nine years the 
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ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 





grades of gasoline. 








gasoline containing 


There is no anti-knock fluid (containing 
tetraethyl lead) in “low grade” gasoline. ¥ 
Power is lost because the spark must be 
retarded to prevent “knock” or “ping.” 


3 DIFFERENT GRADES OF 
PERFORMANCE ON THE ROAD 


ERE ARE THREE CARS— identical in make, 
model, color and price. Yet their perform- 
ance and economy differ at traffic lights, on hills 


and highways. Read why: 


The farther you advance the spark of a modern 
car, up to the point of maximum efficiency, the 
more power you get from gasoline. 


But the motor ‘‘knocks’’ or “pings”? when the 
spark is set farther ahead than the ‘‘anti-knock’’ 
quality of the gasoline used permits. 


Judged by anti-knock quality, there are three 


grades of gasoline: ‘‘low grade,”’ ‘“‘regular” and 


“Ethyl.” 


That is why your car has a device—variously 
called ‘‘distributor adjuster,’’ ‘‘Octane Selector,” 
etc.—for setting the spark for each of these three 


And the performance of your car eee upon 
the grade of gas and spark setting, as shown below. 


YOU HAVE THESE 3 CHOICES 


Poor performance 


with ‘‘low srade’’ gasoline 


Good performance 


with ‘‘regular’’ gasoline 


Most regular gasoline has in it anti-knock 
fluid(containing tetraethyl lead).The spark 
can be considerably advanced for more 
power without “knock” or “ping.” 


Best nerformance 
with gasoline containing ““ETHYi”’ 


Gasoline “with ETHYL” is highest in all- 
round quality. It has enough anti-knock 
fluid (containing tetraethyl lead) so that 
the spark can be fully advanced for max- 
imum power and economy without 
“knock” or “ping.” 


One of the planes of Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Express service to the Western coast was 


—T.C. A. photograph by Harry Rowed. 


fishing population has been inreasing, 
though in the previous forty years 
it had been declining. 


GOME of the difficulties of the Mari- 
“’ time fishermen arise from tech- 
nical, economic and social changes. 
Once good catches could be made near 
the shore and a_sail boat- sufficed; 


an instrument of production the 
fishermen often made themselves. 
The fishermen and their families 


cured the catches near their homes. 
Merchants in the harbor towns who 
were also builders and operators of 
fishing and trading vessels sent around 
little coasting craft to buy the cured 
fish and shipped the collections in 
their own seagoing vessels to foreign 
markets. Many fishermen found win- 


ter employment on these trading 
vessels. 
Now large companies with cold 


storage plants have taken over the 
business of marketing and processing 
fish. Most of the fishermen have be- 
come dependent on the single opera- 
tion of catching fish; usually they do 
not even clean the fish. Now also 
the fishermen have to go far offshore 
to make good catches and make long 
trips to and from the cold storage 
plants; so they have to employ motor 
boats, of which the first cost is con- 
siderable and the operation involves 
a constant cash outlay, unlike the 
sailboat. 


ONCE the average fisherman was 

a small farmer, hunter and trap- 
per—or a sailor in winter. But with 
the destruction of the forests the 
game has largely vanished. Once the 
fishermen’s equipment included a 
fowling boat. But on few parts of the 
coast now are the flocks of wild duck 
and geese like vast dense clouds 
darkening the day, as they were less 
than thirty years ago. Most of the 
varied forms of production for family 
use which formerly contributed to 
a comfortable standard of living 
have been abandoned—in some cases 
because the pioneer conditions which 
made them possible have vanished. 
The fisherman has also become a 
specialist, dependent on the cash sale 
of his catches; and a dollar is now the 
equivalent of 33 cents forty years ago. 


PROPOSALS for the solution of the 

fishermen’s’ difficulties include 
complete prohibition of the use of 
steam trawlers. That would be to 
abandon any hope of recovering the 
foreign markets which have been 
lost to the otter trawler competition 
of other countries. And it would be 
followed by additions to the fleet of 
motor schooners using dories and 
long lines and a new return to the 
over-production which weighs down 
prices. Another proposal is a govern- 
ment subsidy to carrier boats to col- 
lect catches of the sub-marginal pro- 
ducts in now isolated outports and 
transport them to the cold storage 


plants. The effect would be to pull 
down the fishing communities still 
enjoying some degree of prosperity 


to a common level of poverty. 
Another proposal is that the gov- 
¢rnment should guarantee a fixed 
price on the more common varieties 
of fish. This may become a political 
issue. It is not on all fours with a 
guaranteed price for wheat because 
the fishermen can increase their crop 
overnight. A limit would have to be 
set to the production entitled to the 
fixed price, as some European gov- 
ernments set a limit to production of 
farm crops on which they guarantée a 
price. The proposal at least has the 
merit of focusing attention upon the 
fact that unless some means of check- 


ing the constant tendency to over- 
production is developed, the fisher- 
men generally will be doomed to a 


further degradation of 


their 
standards. 


living 


[TX SOME districts the fishing alone 

will not suffice for the decent main- 
tenance of their present population 
Sooner or later, the treatment being 
applied to the depressed areas in 
Britain will have to be tried, and the 
people moved out or industries 
brought in. Some communities could 
save themselves by developing sum- 
mer resort attractions, as many com- 
munities in Britain did when 
shore fisheries decayed before the 
competitions of superior technique 

The Educational Extension Work of 
St. Francis Xavier University, in en- 
couraging co-operative enterprise and 
the revival of the handicrafts and 
cottage industry is having good re- 
sults. But co-operative enterprise can 
do little to expand the fish markets 
and the products of the handicrafts 
can only have a limited market in 
competition with the products of ma- 
chine industry, 

If the Maritimes can rearrange 
their economy so as to provide new 
occupations for the 


their 


surplus fishermen 


who are now wasting part of their 
labor in the production of unsaleable 
fish, they will 


; perhaps indicate the 
solution of the problem of assimilating 


pmamlaxetion from the Mother Coun- 
ry. 
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Smartest innovation of the new 
season—a sextetie of world-famous 
personalities. 


TOWN HALL 
LECTURES 


EATON Auditorium 


ELSA 

MAXWELL - - Nov. 21 
PAUL 

VAN ZEELAND Dec. 5 
LORD 

STRABOLGI - - Jan. 16 
STEFAN 

ZWEIG - - - - - Feb. 27 
CAPT. 

CRAIG ------ Mar. 15 
ANDRE 

MAUROIS - - - - Apr. 3 


Series Seats Now 
Mail Order and Telephone 
Reservations. 
$7.50, $5.50, $4.00 


Single seats for individual lectures 
cannot be guaranteed. 


AD. 5444 











SEATS 
NOW 





WEEK BEG. MON., Oct. 17 


Mon, Eve......----MME. BUTTERFLY 
Tues. Eve.CAVALLERIA & PAGLIACCI 





Guest Artists: . 
James Melton ¢ Viola Philo 


Eves. and Sat. Mat. 50c-75c-$1-$1.50 
Wed. Mat. 50c-75c-$1 


MAIL ORDERS NOW 


BOX OFFICE PHONE ELGIN 5808 
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with the 
WORLD’S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Sailings from Vancouver & Victoria 


WORLD 
TOURS 


$55 5 8B.95 ue 





Combination of Classes 


Let the “World’s Greatest Travel 
System” show how you can go 
round the world by six different 
routes with over 200 variations. 
Cc. P. ROUTE NO. 2 takes you 
via Japan, China and Manila to 
Bali, Batavia, Singapore, Ceylon, 
the Mediterranean and London. 
$730.75 up, Combination of 
Classes. Other tours $558.95 up. 
Write for Independent World 
Tours folder. 


51-DAY 
New Zealand 


TOUR 


muse 
8 q 33 up Cabin Class 





You'll go by Canadian Australa- 
sian’s famous “sunshine route” 
with stops at Hawaii and the Fiji 
Islands... then 16 glorious days 
to see New Zealand with all ex- 
penses included with your ticket. 
51-Day Tour with 6 days in Aus- 
tralia, $519 up Cabin Class. 


10-DAY 
SPEED! 


ORIENT 


or 
si7S up Tourist Class 


The great white Empresses have 
given to Pacific travel the same 
luxuries and security to which 
you have been accustomed on the 
Atlantic. Record 10-day speed 
direct to Yokohama or via Hawaii 
in only 3 days more. $175 up 
Tourist Class; $300 up First Class. 
Also, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila, 





Full information from your 
own Travel Agent or nearest 
Canadian Pacific Agent. 
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THE MARKET 






Safety for 
the Investor 








The big Comeau Bay plant which recently 
came into production on the north shore 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence is likely to be 
the last substantial addition to the capacity 
of Canada’s pulp and paper industry. 


Why? Simply because there is already 
apparent a definite scarcity of pulpwood 
resources throughout eastern and central 

North America, and any further mill con- 

struction will endanger the sources of raw 

materials of existing mills. What will this 
mean to future prices of pulp and paper? 


This situation has little bearing on the day-to- 
day price of pulp and paper securities, but 
it opens up interesting considerations for 
the long-term investor. 








(HE pulp and paper industry is operating at 

capacity. And that means at the capacity of 
our forests, not the capacity of the machines in the 
mills. For fifty years, as the demand for paper 
increased, new paper mills backed by adjacent, low 
cost timber resources came into being. This pro- 
cess, as far as eastern Canada is concerned, is now 
at an end. 

Today all the eastern mills producing pulp for 
rayon are operating at capacity, the capacity of 
their machines. And there is no reason to doubt 
that the trend of the output of the newsprint 
mills will not continue upward. Hence, office boys, 
soda-jerkers and maidservants are gratifying their 
gaming instincts with pulp and paper stocks rather 
than at the bingo tables at church bazaars. 

But neither the luckless gamblers who clutter 
the brokers’ boardrooms, nor the canny long pull 
speculators, yet recognize the long-term implications 
inherent in the present forest situation. They do 
not recognize it because it has only just come into 
being. The big Comeau Bay plant which recently 
entered production on the north shore of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence should be the last substantial ad- 
dition to the capacity of the pulp and paper indus- 
try. The forests in Ontario, Quebec, and the Mari- 
times are no longer adequate to permit any major 
additions to the capacity of the industry. 


7 HILE this situation has little bearing on the 

day-to-day price of pulp and paper securities, 
it has a direct effect on the long-term outlook for 
the industry as a whole. That a definite scarcity of 
low-cost wood is in sight may be judged by the 
recent purchase of International Paper’s Newfound- 
land mill by British interests. The price paid for 








The inflow of labor and capital, which make 
artificial prosperity in a new country, are 
no longer a feature in Canada. We are “on 
our own” financially and commercially, and 
must live on what we produce and on what 
we sell in the competitive world markets. 


At the moment, there is no prospect of our re- 
gaining the economy of growth. We can 
grow only through our own savings, and 
savings are possible only by producing 
more thar we consume. But today there is 
held to be more virtue in consumption than 
in production. Public policy is hostile to 
saving. 


Unless we are willing to change this view- 
point, we must reconcile ourselves to the 
i economy of the old world, which is a low 
| standard of living for the workers and a 
low return for the investor. 

















| URING the past few weeks the new world has 
taken lessons in old world politics. It should 


now extend its studies into old world economy. We 
in America are gradually drifting into economic 
conditions which follow old world lines. We are 


trying to retain the new world complex, and graft 
it on to the jungle of old world growth in which we 
now find ourselves entangled. But we are not suc- 
ceeding very well. We must have either a new theory, 
or else find our way back to new world ground. 

Of the many millions who came to this continent 
to better their condition, very few ever sought the 
reason why they could be, and usually were, better 
off here. Likewise, only a small proportion of 
European investors could state the reasons why the 
earnings of capital should be greater in America. 
Actually, however, there are only three things which 
distinguish the economy of the new world from the 
economy of the old world. When we examine these, 
we see why the new land can be better for both the 
worker and the capitalist. And we also see why it 
is that the broad distinction is no longer likely to 
continue. 


T= great contrast between the old world and the 
new world is in the quantity of natural resources 
per inhabitant. Accustomed as we are to surpluses 
of food, which sometimes are difficult to sell, we 
find it hard to visualize the actual poverty in food 
experienced in some of the older countries. The land 
surface of the earth is mostly barren. A very small 
proportion of it is capable of production. When we 
visit such countries as France, Italy, Belgium, and 
even England, we are struck by the intensity with 
which every foot of productive soil is cultivated. 
Japan and China carry the effort further, even to 
the point of manufacturing soil for growth. 
The economist Malthus said that population 


the common stock of the undertaking, together with 
the par value of the senior securities evaluated the 
property at some $68,000 per ton of daily newsprint 
‘apacity. Any speculator who today buys an Abi- 
tibi bond can make the purchase on a basis equiva- 
lent to some $15,000 per ton of daily capacity. Jun- 
ior securities of the Canadian mills on a basis of 
per ton of daily capacity presently all sell at figures 
substantially below the price paid by the British 
interests for the Newfoundland property. 

There is definite scarcity of pulpwood resources 
throughout eastern and central North America. The 
casual traveler can see it clearly for himself in the 
wilds of northern New Hampshire where the Brown 
Company laboriously cuts and hauls no mean quan- 
tity of hardwood to its pulp mills. The hardwoods 
can not be cut as cheaply as pulpwood; and as a 
rule the hardwoods can not be floated to the mills. 
Moreover, they do not make as good and as cheap 
a pulp. 
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+ FINANCIAL SECTIO 


BY MICHAEL SINCLAIR 


HILE throughout the eastern and central Can- 

ada there are scattered tracts of settlers and 
other forest lands, these areas could not support 
a large pulp and paper mill. Moreover, no compet- 
ent forest engineer would now recommend the erec- 
tion of a mill which did not own extensive forest 
assets. A mill obtains pulpwood at lower cost from 
its own limits rather than by the purchase of wood 
on the open market. And for the future it appears 
that the price of pulpwood will increase. 

In the Maritimes and Gaspé, there is still plenty 
of pulpwood, but it lies in small and scattered areas 
unsuitable as a source of supply for new mills. 
There is plenty of wood in the Labrador. But it is 
not specially good wood; it is difficult to take out, 
and the short hours of daylight in that region in- 
crease the cost of timber operations. 

In Quebec south of the St. Lawrence, 


(Continued on Page 9) 


there is 


WEAN THE CALF AND GET MORE MILK ! 


OLD WORLD ECONOMY FOR CANADA? 


always tended to outrun the means of subsistence. 
He could not, over a hundred years ago, foresee the 
birth control movement, which on the one hand would 
check the growth of population, nor could he visualize 
the mechanization which has immensely increased 
the volume of production. But in spite of these 
developments, the world still has a perilously thin 
margin between life and starvation. That desperate 
struggle in the older lands drove millions to migrate 
to new countries where the resources of nature were 
plentiful. 

The second virtue of the new world was the 
comparative freedom from taxation and regulation. 
Europé was a hive of militarism, of political intrigue, 
of tax impositions, and of petty control, just as 
much a hundred years ago, and two hundred years 
ago, as it is today. What the enterprising youth 
found in America, or in Australia, or in Africa, was 
a paradise by comparison, because it gave him an 
opportunity to get ahead rapidly. Such youths be- 
came the merchants and the manufacturers of the 
new world on a scale which would have been impos- 
sible for them in the old world of vested interests. 


HE third advantage was the inflow of capital for 

investment. It is true that for a time, in most 
of the new lands, money was extremely scarce. The 
immigrants as a rule brought little or nothing. It 
was a struggle to wrest a living from even the most 
bountiful of resources, because the tools of capital 
were lacking. But as the new lands gained headway, 
the dammed-up capital of the old world overflowed 
into them. For the workers of the new world, more 
bonanzas were found in the pocket books of 


BY ALBERT C. WAKEMAN 


Europeans than in the gold diggings of California 
and the Yukon. 

Production comes from the combination of man- 
agement, labor, capital and natural resources. That 
is the first lesson taught in any book of economics. 
A situation which provides plenty of natural re- 
sources and adequate capital, but only a limited 
supply of labor, is beneficial to the latter, and it 
usually is good for management also, because man- 
agement in a new land is only labor which has 
become sufficiently skilled and established to secure 
control of the instruments of production. And the 
bounty of nature itself assured for capital a better 
return than was available in the old lands. 

These are the reasons why Canada, the United 
States, the Argentine, Australia and a dozen other 
new lands provided higher standards of living for 
the worker, higher rates of interest for the investor, 
and higher profits for the entrepreneur, than were 
available in Europe. But these standards could be 
kept only so long as we retained the basic conditions 
which made them possible. That we have not done. 
We have the most important, which is the wealth 
of nature, though with settlement and exploitation 
it has been modified. We have through our own 
actions incurred taxation and regulation. And the 
supply of capital has been cut off, partly because 
Europe no longer has it to spare, and partly because 
we ourselves have discouraged it. 

Thus the new world, which to us means Canada, 
finds itself still endowed by nature, but at a loss 
to know what to do with its inheritance. The simple 
plan of borrowing European money and hiring cheap 


(Continued on Page 9) 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


THE INTERMEDIATE OR SHORT TERM TREND of stock prices is upward. 


THE PRIMARY OR LONG 
is upward. 
THE PRICE MOVEMENT. 


TERM TREND of stock prices and business, under Dow’s theory, 


On Saturday, October 1, the railroad average, in closing at 27.43, 


effected decisive penetration of its September 21 rally point, thereby confirming a similar penetra- 


tion by the industrial average some days earlier. 


These joint upward penetrations following the 


double bottom formation of September 26 represented the usual zigzag upward step by which the 


minor movement signals a reversal in trend to an upward direction. 


The probability of this 


development was discussed in these columns last week. 


From the support points of September 26 established at the height of the European war fears, 
the market had registered, through October 6, an advance of approximately 15 per cent. Regardless 
of the extent to which the move now getting under way will finally carry, the recent rise, in view 
of its speed, at least raises the question as to whether some recession of a minor nature will not 
shortly put in its appearance. The industrial average, in the course of the rise, has moved materi- 
ally above its prior peak for the year established on August 6 and the railroad average, on the 
October 6 close, was within striking distance of its peak for the year established on July 23. Assum- 
ing recession fails to set in prior to such time, then the penetration by the (Continued on Page 11) 
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CAMPAIGN to restore confidence in the business 
outlook seems to have been touched off by the 


Munich settlement of the war crisis. Newspapers, 
periodicals and brokers’ circulars are telling the pub- 
lic that everything points to a big business advance 
now that the menace of war is disposed of. This 
column is wondering to what extent this attitude is 
justified. Jf war had positively been removed from 
the list of contingent liabilities, we would agree that 
one of the chief deterrents to the rebuilding of busi- 
ness confidence had disappeared with it. But has it 
been removed? We don’t know, and no one else knows. 
a2 a DA 
nh . European despatches suggest that Hitler’s 
aggressiveness since the Munich settlement may 
result in further decided unsettlement before long. 
The British Parliament has voted confidence in Cham- 
berlain’s policy, but that was to be expected in view 
of the government’s large majority in the House. Will 
3ritish public opinion endorse it? We think it won’t, 
when it sees the results—already beginning to be 
apparent—of Britain’s pusillanimity. And will Em- 
pire public opinion support it? What about India? 
Respect for the flag—for what the flag has stood for 
in the past—has long been the chief tie of Empire. 
Destroy that, and what happens? 
SD OB DA 
ee there is an influential group in 
England which believes that communism is a 
bigger menace than nazi-ism, and that Britain should 
play along with Hitler rather than 
with communism-riddled France. 
But surely we may doubt that the 
British public will accept this 
view, especially when the inherent 
viciousness of nazi-ism is being 
made more apparent every day. It 
seems to this column that the real 
issue is not communism or even nazi-ism versus de- 
mocracy, but totalitarianism versus democracy, which 
means (it seems to us) slavery versus freedom. 
2 Ba A 
tS Sevom column’s belief is that Munich settled nothing 
. except the crisis of the moment, that Britain and 
France merely stepped out of Hitler’s path, and that 
Hitler will continue to crowd them until they check 
him by fighting or by showing beyond a doubt their 
readiness to fight. If this is so, it means that the 
current campaign to boost business confidence is 
based on a false premise. Though there are reasons 
for expecting a business advance, they do not include 
as yet—the assurance of “peace in our time” or 
even peace for any length of time. Therefore business 
men should not let optimism run away with them. 
2 Aa DA 
Howe’ ER, there are very real grounds for re- 
strained optimism. The generally good crops 
this year mean a much wider diffusion of agricultural 
purchasing power and more business for transporta- 
tion and the handling agencies. All business will feel 
the good effects. But it must also be recognized that 
prices for virtually all farm products, outstandingly 
wheat, are low for real farm prosperity. The 
western wheat grower will not go on a buying spree 
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Boy as a year’s crop, 


“\7) though he will be able to take care 
~< CAIN of himself to a greater degree than 
LS > \ in quite a few years. And the 
aN great pulp and paper industry’s 
prospects 

[ A considerably. Production by 
industry fell sharply in the latter 
part of last year as a result of the great business 
slump in the United States, where Canadian news- 
print’s main market lies. But U.S. business is now 
definitely trending upward again, and advertising 


appropriations are being increased, involving a larger 
consumption of newsprint. 





have brightened very 


this 


nm PD DA 
phn outlook for Canada’s great gold mining in- 
dustry is very definitely bullish. Tending to 


check the flow of capital to gold mining in the last 
year or two has 
quently combatted) feeling that gold’s place in the 
scheme of things had been made insecure by the 
development of currency management, also a fear 
that a future need to check inflation might 
reduction in the price of gold. Now it is becoming 
evident that no reason exists for apprehension in 
either regard Indeed, precisely the reverse seems 
to be indicated. The falls in the franc and the 
weakening tendency of both the pound and the dollar 
in the last year or two indicate that if public faith 
in existing currencies is to be maintained they will 
have to be made redeemable in gold. 
not be far off. 
the financial 


been widespread (though fre- 


Cause a 


This step may 
And the burden of public debt and 
needs of 


governments indicate a rise 
in the price of gold rather than a reduction. 
a2 a Ba 
OMPETENT business analysts in the United 


A States say that a resumption of cyclical recovery 
in that country is now indicated. They say that de- 
pleted industrial inventories, government spending, 
the favorable trend of building activity and the 
stimulus of new and improved automobile models 
provide a combination that will push business up- 
ward, and that the accumulated need for goods and 
services of all kinds is so great that the period of 
expansion should be lengthy. And that augurs well 
for Canada, as the state of U.S. business is the 
strongest single influence on conditions in Canada. 
All this, we submit, provides ample ground for a 
sane, reasoned optimism, though not, in view of the 
continuing European uncertainty, for belief that 
we have already entered upon a new era of un- 
paralleled prosperity. 
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The properly managed income 
requires all three, Are you using 
all of them? 

The LIVING PROTECTION 
plan of Investors Syndicate offers 
you the opportunity of building 
up, easily but surely, a financial 
reserve against later require- 
ments. And the earlier you start 
to build that LIVING PROTEC- 
TION reserve the larger you can 
rightfully expect it to become, 
and the more you can reasonably 
plan to do with it. Write to the 
nearest agency office for our 


booklet, “A New Plan of Life”. 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


(Established 1894) 
RESOURCES EXCEED $125,000,000 
Agency Offices of 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 

or INVESTORS SYNDICATE LTD. 
at Set. John, N.B., Montreal, P.Q., 
Sherbrooke, P.Q., Three Rivers, P.Q., 
Ottawa, Ont., Toronto, Ont., Hamilton, 
Ont., London, Ont., Windsor, Ont., 
Fort William, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., 
Regina, Sask., Saskatoon, Sask., Calgary, 
Alta.. Edmonton, Alta., Vancouver, 
B.C., Vernon, B.C 


“ful 


To lend money on Canadian real 
estate away back in 1855, when 
this Corporation was first establish- 
ed in business, required more than 
good judgment— it required faith. 
The future of Canada was obscure. 
Never in the years that have fol- 
lowed has that faith wavered. It 
Canada 


governs the Permanent 
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Head Office 


220 BAY ST. - TORONTO 


Assets Exceed $68,000,000 
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FISH SCALES 
Most people may 


scales as worthless 
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fish 


think of 
and, indeed, 
housewife, 


as only a nuisance to the 


but herring scales marketed by New 
Brunswick fishermen last year 
brought a return of $12,100. Seales 
of the herring are used in the pro- 
duction of pearl essence which, in 
turn, is used in manufacturing arti- 


ficial pearls and pearl knife handles 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this de- 


partment be read 


in conjunction with the 


Business and 


Market Forecast appearing on the first page of this section. 





BEATTIE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Please give me your opinion of Beattie 
Ltd. Do you consider it a good speculation at 
prices? Has there been any new development? 
stand the dividend is to be increased. Is 
foundation for this report? 


Gold Mines 
present 
I under- 
there any 


E. H. Woodstock, Ont. 


Yes, Beattie Gold Mines seems to hold speculative 
attraction. The outlook for the company is promis- 
ing and the new roaster plant which is now function- 
ing satisfactorily is already having an effect on 
profits. Monthly output is in excess of $200,000 and 
in the second quarter of the year when production 
was $606,488, an operating profit of $275,000 was 
shown, which is at the rate of about 20 cents a share 
annually. Two dividends of five cents a share have 
been paid this year and it is possible a third payment 
will be made before the end of 1938, but I have not 
heard that it will be increased. 

A substantial length of high grade has recently 
been developed to the west of the shaft at approxi- 
mately 1,000 feet. This is quite important as while 
short sections of high grade were developed on the 
upper levels they failed to show continuity as is 
apparent in the ore recently located. Indications are 
that present ore reserves will be well maintained as 
new exploration and development is proceeding east 
and west of former workings and to greater depth. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have a few hundred dollars to invest and would 
appreciate it if you would advise me where to place it so 
that I could be sure of reasonable interest and safe 
investment. What do you think of Bell Telephone? 
ry B. S. R., Brantford, Ont. 

My own pinion is that Bell Telephone common 
would be a sound investment for a person desiring 
the qualities that you mention in your letter. Despite 
the restrictive effects of a $600,000 rate reduction, 
gross revenue rose by 6.7 per cent in 1937, and net 
income increased to $7.72 per share from $6.94 in 
1936. The company does not issue interim earnings 
statements, but indications are that it has made 
a favorable showing to date in 1938 and that income 
will hold very close to 1937 levels. The $8 annual 
dividend will probably be maintained over the inter- 
mediate term trend at least, even if unearned. The 
stock is one of the sounder Canadian equities and 
is, in my opinion, a good buy for the secure yield, 
despite the high price-earnings ratio. 


GRANADA 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 
What do you think of the prospects of Granada Gold 
Mines? Would you advise buying the stock? 
Cc. J. D., Toronto, Ont. 


A thorough geological survey of the underground 
workings preparatory to continuing lateral explora- 
tion is planned by Granada Gold Mines on its Rouyn 
township property, as soon as dewatering is com- 
pleted. The prospects for future development appear 
fairly interesting. Prior to suspension of operations 
a year ago due to financial difficulties, over 1,200 feet 
of lateral work was completed at the 400-foot level 
at the No. 3 shaft. This work disclosed three shoots 
in three different veins with an indicated grade 
of $8 over good mining widths, but details as to 
dimensions and grade were not made public. 

First underground work will be at a point about 
300 feet below the 1,800-foot level where a diamond 
drill hole is reported to have cut the downward con- 
tinuation of the shoot opened for a length of 600 
feet on that level in red syenite porphyry. R. C. 
Gamble, president, is of the opinion that previous 
work should have been concentrated in this type of 
rock rather than in sediments on upper levels. A 
deal is being negotiated with a large mining com- 
pany and if it goes through, management of opera- 


tions will be in their hands. 


MONTREAL POWER 


Gold & Dro 

Montreal Power common. How 
Will earnings be 
idend possibilities? 


H., Fernie, B.C 


re my 


een doing this year? 





iny and what about the div 
Ss. F 
In the first seven months of 1938, Montreal Power 
showed a 1.4 per cent. drop in gas output and a 2 per 
cent. decline in electric These results fore- 
shadow some slight recession in earnings over the 
near term trend. However, since Canada has escaped 
relatively unscathed from the business slump that 
has afflicted the United States since late 1937, and 
since the company itself has effected some savings 
in the purchase of power from the Beauharnois 
affiliate, I think earnings should hold up quite satis- 
factorily in 1938. 
Dividend payments at the current rate of $1.50 
per share seem assured, and I think the common stock 
attractive hold for income. 


sales. 


is an 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 
Will you kindly let me know if you have any in- 


tormation on a mine known as the Keyroc Gold Mining 
There has been a 


Co., Ltd. What are its possibilities? 
salesman selling stock of that company in this distriet 
recently 
D. R. S., Palermo, Ont. 
Until further exploration has been completed 


it is impossible to offer an opinion as to the pos- 
sibilities of the holdings of Keyroec Gold Mining 
Company as they are all yet in the prospect stage. 
Considerable diamond drilling and surface explora- 
tion was done last year on its group of 17 claims in 
Rouyn township, Quebec, but as no results have 
been made public one naturally concludes they were 
disappointing. The company also has five claims in 
Moncrieff township, in the Sudbury district, as well 
as twelve claims in the Upper Manitou Lake area 
in the Kenora district, seven of which are under 
option. Sufficient surface work to cover assessments 
has been carried out on the Manitou ground, while 


the Moncrieff group is ready for patent. It is 
officially stated that the trenching, test pitting, etc., 
on these groups gave enough encouragement to war- 
rant further work. 

An official of the company informs me finances 
are being arranged in the United States and that 
application has been made for registration under 
the S.E.C. Once finances are assured it is the 
intention to centre activities on the Rouyn township 
property. A shaft has been sunk 140 feet on this 
group, which lies between Stadacona and McWatters, 
and some drifting has been done on the 125-foot 
level. Several thousand feet of drilling is planned, 
and a new board of directors was named recently. 


CANADIAN WIREBOUND BOXES 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Some months ago—in June, to be exact—I read a 
review of Canadian Wirebound Boxes in your Gold & 
Dross columns. At that time the report for the year 


ended April 30, 1938, had not appeared and I was wonder- 
ing if vou had any news as to what the results of 1938 
operations are. Do you think the “A” stock as attractive 
now as you did then? 

J. G@. T., St. Hyacinthe, Que. 

Yes, I do. Because of the nature of this com- 
pany’s products—it manufactures wirebound, ply- 
wood, and nailed shipping cases, corrugated cartons 
and other products—its sales depend on the purchas- 
ing power of Canadian consumers. Now that the war 
clouds overhanging the world have lifted, I think the 
outlook for the company is bright, because under 
normal conditions the business trend is upward. 

For the year ended April 30, 1938, results were 
the best in many years, with net earnings equal to 
$3.07 per share on the “A” stock as compared with 
$2.92 per share in 1937. With regular dividends of 
$1.50 and $1 per share disbursed on account of 
arrears, the amount owing on account of back divi- 
dends on the “A” stock is $2.25 per share. I under- 
stand that earnings of the company to date in the 
current fiscal year compare favorably with the cor- 
responding period last year. 

JOWSEY DENTON 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Three or four years ago a client of mine put a con- 

siderable sum of money into the shares of Jowsey 


Denton Gold Mines. I wonder if you can give me any 
information about this company? 


—A. B. C., Toronto, Ont. 


Jowsey Denton Gold Mines, with holdings of 34 
claims in Denton and Carscallen townships, Porcu- 
pine area, is suffering from the same ailment which 
is retarding exploration and development of many 
mining properties throughout Canada, that is in- 
ability to raise finances, due to unsettled international 
conditions. Surface geologizing was carried out 
last year and in the past considerable surface ex- 
ploration and diamond drilling was done, including 
sinking of a shaft on a vein of 42 feet. Encouraging 
ore sections were encountered both on surface and 
in drilling and these warrant further exploration 
once finances are available. 

ABITIBI 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Please give an old subscriber information as to the 
progress, if any, that Abitibi Power & Paper is making 
this year. I fully expect that results will be below 
those of 1937, but how do they compare with 1936? 
I enjoy reading your financial section and think that the 
recent changes in your Gold & Dross columns are an 


improvement. 


R. S. M., Parry Sound, Ont. 


Abitibi’s earnings for the first eight months of 
the current fiscal year have been $1,637,389 against 
$3,141,623 for the same period in 1937 and $1,230,- 
466 in 1936. Newsprint shipments have been 174,- 
712 tons as compared with 300,994 for the corres- 
ponding period in 1937. Pulp shipments total 20,116 
tons—less than half the 43,651 tons sold in the first 
eight months of 1937. 

In August, 1938, newsprint shipments by the 
company rose to 24,545 tons against 22,960 tons in 
July, and bleached sulphite made its best showing 
in 1938 when 3,244 tons were shipped. In July, 
2,667 tons were shipped. Net earnings in August 
were slightly lower at $250,338 than they were in 
July when $256,843 was earned. In August, 1937, 
net earnings were $520,993. 

Lower earnings are evidently due in part to the 
decrease of $5 per ton in the price of newsprint in 
August and in part to increased costs. Newsprint 
shipments are estimated at 27,000 tons in September 
with sulphite pulp shipments further 
3,400 tons. 


increased to 


CUBAN CANADIAN SUGAR 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Away back in the early '30’s I bought a 6 per cent 
first mortgage bond of Cuban Atlantic Sugar, and I have 
never had any interest on it. Now I see where they are 
proposing a reorganization. Can you tell me anything 
about this? I believe the company has not paid interest 
on any of its bonds for 10 years. Why is this? 

L. J. G., Hamilton, Ont. 


The Cuban Canadian Sugar plan of reorganiza- 
tion being submitted by the company’s directors 
calls for the extension of the maturity of the first 
mortgage bonds from December 31, 1937, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. The general mortgage bonds have 
50 per cent of the principal cancelled and the bal- 
ance—-$600,000—-changed into 12-year unsecured 
notes, with interest of 1 per cent, 2 per cent, and 
4 per cent for stated periods. The first mortgage 
interest ranges from 1 per cent to 5 per cent for 
stated periods. Preferred shares are to be ex- 
changed for new $5 par common stock on a share- 
for-share basis, and the common stockholders will 
receive one new share of common for 20 now held. 
Creditors of the company will receive 1 share of 
common stock for each $100 owing. This settlement 
will apply to accrued interest on both bonds issued, 
as well as the $600,000 of general mortgage bonds to 
be cancelled, and to accrued bank interest of $324,- 
534 and an amount of $1,399,518 representing ad- 
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We have prepared a survey and analysis of 
this property which we will be pleased to 
forward upon request. 


E. OSLER & CO. 


Established 1886 


Osler Building, 
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NORBEAU 


Small Capitalization 
Authorized = = = 2,000,000 shares 
Outstanding - - - 1,225,000 shares 


ANOTHER NORANDA SUBSIDIARY 


Important Developments Contemplated 
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FIRST AID 
TO INCOMES 


“If an accident laid me up my income 
would cease and, with my responsi- 
bilities, how could I carry on?” 


To men whose incomes depend on 
their personal efforts, we offer an 
Accident Policy to meet in- 
dividual needs. You can 
be insured against any kind 
of accident including, of 
course, the convalescent 
stage. 


As a first step in the pro- 
tection of your family, ask 
for particulars of this vital 
form of insurance. 
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Dividend Notices 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 207 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of two per cent in Canadian funds on the 
paid-up capital stock of this Bank has been 
declared for the quarter ending 3lst 
October 1938 and that the same will be 
payable at the Bank and its Branches on 
and after Tuesday, Ist November next, to 
shareholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness On 30th September 1938. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 

By Order of the Board 


A. E. ARSCOTT, 
General Manager. 
Toronto, 23rd September 1938. 





—_—_——_ 


| Imperial Bank of Canada 


DIVIDEND NO. 193. 


Notice is hereby given that 
a Djvidend of two and one- 
half per cent (244 %) has been 
declared for the quarter end- 
ing the 31st October, 1938, 
payable at the Head Office 
and Branches on and after 
Tuesday, the ist day of No- 
vember next, to shareholders 
of record of 30th September, 
1938. 











By order of the Board. 


H, T. JAFFRAY, 
General Manager. 


Toronto, 21st September, 1938. 








TEXAS CANADIAN 
OIL CORPORATION LIMITED 


Semi-Annual Dividend No. 2. 


A semi-annual dividend of six per 

cent (six cents per share) has been 
declared by the Directors on the out- 
standing fully-paid shares of the Com- 
pany, payable in Canadian currency on 
the 30th day of November, 1938, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on the 15th day of October, 
1938. 
Dividend cheques drawn on the 
Nassau Branch of The Royal Bank of 
Canada will be negotiable without 
charge at any branch of The Royal 
Bank of Canada, in Canada. 





MINES 


BY J. A. McRAE 


\nglo-Huronian at July 31 had 
sh and marketable securities hav- 
‘a value of $4.16 per share. This 
mpared with $5.29 a year ago. Be- 
cause of adverse markets a loss of 
$399,750 was incurred in sale of se- 
ities. This compared with a profit 
of $1,080,000 in the preceding year. 
At July 31 the company held $1,127,- 
19 in cash, being therefore in a posi- 
lion to take quick advantage of mar- 
kel opportunity. 


S 


e 

Nickel production from Internation- 
il Nickel and Falconbridge Nickel 
Mines has averaged approximately 
18,000,000 lbs. per month so far this 
year, for a total of 162,000,000 Ibs. 
n the first nine months of 1938, 
iccording to preliminary estimates 
prepared for SaTrurpDAy NIGHT. The 
lutput so far this year has been very 
lose to that of 1937, but on the full 
year may show a slight decline, 
imounting possibly to 4 per cent. 

- 

'eck-Hughes Gold Mines realized 
het profit of $1,604,523 during the 
liscal year ended Aug. 31. This 
amounted to 33.4 cents per share. 
Vutput was $3,930,356. Recovery was 
$10.02 per ton compared with $11.22 
‘nh the preceding year. Ore reserves 
Were estimated at $7,390,530, for an 
‘erage of $12.09 per ton. This com- 
pares with a reserve of $8,993,806 or 
in average of $14.03 a year ago. 

° 

Uchi Gold Mines is completing 
foundations for its new mill of 500 
ons daily capacity. The bond issue 
of $1,000,000 was recently approved 
‘by stockholders. Production should 
‘egin early in the coming summer. 

o 

Copper, lead and zine continue in 
Neavy demand, with prices generally 
‘bout 20 per cent. higher than pre- 


Yailing quotations just a few months 
ago, 


. 

Central Patricia Gold Mines showed 
‘net profit of $370,581 in the eight 
Months ended Aug. 31. This was not 
lar under 15 cents per share, and 
Points toward net profits amounting 
‘o 22 cents per share for the full year. 





GOLD & DROSS 


vances from Royal Securities Corp., with unpaid 


interest. 


Interest on Cuban Canadian Sugar bonds has not 
The operations of the com- 
pany during the past ten years have resulted in 
heavy losses as an outcome of low prices for raw 
sugar and the limit placed upon the output of this 
and other products by the Cuban government. 


been paid since 1929. 


RITCHIE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would like to have a report on Ritchie Gold Mines. 


Thank you. 
AS, as 


Ritchie Gold Mines early last year disposed of its 
of the Kirkland 
Lake camp, to Ritoria Gold Mines for 1,000,000 
Operations of the latter 
financed by Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, which held options on treasury shares, but 
after expending over $150,000 on exploration all 
In connection with this 
operation Consolidated Mining and Smelting in its 
report for 1937 stated that 1,438 feet of drifting, 
1,515 feet of crosscutting and 5,338 feet of diamond 
drilling were carried out, principally on the 500- 
The formation explored consisted for 
the most part of calcareous sediments with many 
bands and stringers of syenite, some of which were 
Mineralization consisted principally 
of pyrite and was common to both rocks, which also 


property in the eastern section 


shares. 


work was discontinued. 


foot level. 


highly altered. 


Cornwall, Ont. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


showed considerable shearing. 
in previous diamond drilling were investigated with- 
out any indication of a commercial ore body. 
was suspended in October and equipment removed. 








All reported values 
Work 


SUN BEAR MINES 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Will you please give me some information on Sun 


Bear Mines Ltd. 


—B. C. J., Berwick, N.S. 


A number of properties in the Northwest Terri- 


Mines. 


company were 


the year. 


tories, all in the prospect stage, are held by Sun Bear 
Preliminary surface exploration on a group 
of claims in the Gordon Lake area, located several 
promising looking veins from which encouraging 
gold values were 
prospecting on the Sol claims, 4 to 15, disclosed 12 
veins varying in width from one to four feet, which 
were traced for lengths up to 650 feet. The company 
also holds additional claims in Gordon Lake, Yellow- 
knife and Great Bear Lake areas on which little work 
has been done as yet. 
company was endeavoring to arrange finances to con- 
tinue exploration on the Gordon Lake group. Sun 
Bear also owns 1,000,000 shares of Murmac Atha- 
baska Mines, adjoining the Box property of Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company on which a 
1,000-ton mill will be in operation before the end of 
The prospects for the company appear 
interesting once the necessary funds have been 
secured for further work. 


reported. In May 1937 surface 


It was recently reported the 


The Paper Industry Is At Capacity 


(Continued from Page 7) 


timber adequate only to the needs of 
the existing mills. On the north shore 
of the lower Gulf there are some 
excellent timber stands still available. 
But these reserves are only adequate 
for the companies who own other 
limits in the area. Moreover, they 
could probably only be harvested at 
low cost by those presently cutting 
the forests there. 

Although the Saguenay region is 
usually regarded as a hinterland, an 
outpost of civilization, great quanti- 
ties of timber have been cut in that 
section for 40 years. And four dec- 
ades of timber operations remove a 
lot of wood. The lower Saguenay 
now has in reality little or no com- 
mercial pulpwood; and the water- 
shed of the upper stretches of the 
river of Lake St. John has only 
enough timber for the mills presently 
in operation there. 

To be considered in the situation 
is the annual fire loss which is as 
certain as the annual depletion of 
the forest by the axe. Many a com- 
pany goes one, two or three years 
with virtually no fire loss, and then 
suddenly finds that a large portion 
of its raw materials has disappeared 
in smoke. Loss by fire is certain and 
sure, and must be considered in any 
estimate of the forest resources of 
any company. 

The forests of the St. Maurice 
watershed can not’ support an- 


other single mill. Already the mills 
around Three Rivers bring some of 
their wood from other sections of 
Quebec. Along the watershed of the 
Ottawa, no forestry man can see the 
possibility of new mills being erected. 

In northern Ontario, mineral de- 
velopment and the agricultural de- 
velopment of the clay belt have de- 
nuded the forest areas, and equally 
important have increased the fire 
toll on the forest. In northern On- 
tario there are virtually no forest 
areas sufficient to support a pulp 
and paper mill. Existing limits are 
adequate only to the needs of exist- 
ing plants. While the province has 
still plenty of forests in its northern 
regions, their economic development 
is presently impossible. Rivers that 
run northward will not float logs 
to mills which to be economic must 
be located below the height of land 
between Hudson’s Bay and the Great 
Lakes. And the height of land dips 
down and lies not far to the north 
of Lake Superior. 


Ontario still has some forest areas 
capable of commercial development 
north of Kenora and some 350 miles 
north of Fort William—but that is 
a long haul for coal for manufactur- 
ing purposes, and a long haul to the 
market for the finished product 
which lies chiefly in the eastern 
United States. 

In brief, any further mill expan- 
sion will endanger the sources of 


raw materials of existing mills. And 
most Canadians are familiar with the 
deathly economic gloom which sur- 
rounds some of our sawmill towns 
which now have no cause for, but 
still cling to life. A similar future 
will be in store for some of the pulp 
and paper towns if further mill con- 
struction be permitted. Some pulp 
and paper towns are already mori- 
bund due to the exhaustion of the 
forests which fed their mills. 

There will probably be little more 
mortality amongst the newsprint 
towns, because no promoter, no mat- 
ter how scattered-brained, is going 
to try to float securities on a new 
paper mill without adequate forest 
resources. And today, such resources 
are simply not available. 

When newsprint sells at $75 a ton, 
it will be possible to exploit certain 
areas where wood harvesting costs 
are now high. But $75 newsprint is 


still in the distant future, and 
in the meantime there is. only 
enough spruce in the Canadian 
forests to feed existing mills. 
Hence the long term outlook 


for the industry is sound, for there 
is no cheaper source of pulp and 
paper anywhere than Canadian 
spruce, and that includes §fast- 
growing southern pine, hardwood, 
hay and oats, apple cores, straw, or 
any other raw material which the 
mind of man has to date been able 
to turn into paper pulp or paper. 


Old World Economy For Canada? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


immigrant labor to ‘develop’ our 
resources is no longer available to 
us. The war-torn continent seems to 
need all its savings, and is further 
asking for repayment of what it has 
already invested here. 

We should not be deceived by the 
temporary flow of gold and other 
liquid capital to America during the 
recent war scare. That has been a 
hedge rather than a permanent in- 
vestment. It represents an effort to 
save something against possible dis- 
aster. And it may flow right back 
to Europe again if the continent is 
quiet while the Roosevelt administra- 
tion goes on the rampage. The pros- 
pects are that Europe will want to 
retain its men as well as its capital. 
Over-population has become an es- 
sential plank in national policy. Big 
armies and big armaments must feed 
on man-power. 

The so-called “depression” of 1931- 
35, which seemed to have been over- 
come in 1936 and 1937, but which 
broke out again in 1938, has brought 
upon the new world conditions which 
are suspiciously like those which for 
a long time have characterized the 
older lands. They include a surplus 
of capital and labor seeking outlets, 
but a lack of any real new develop- 
ment. Europe has the excuse of 
maturity. We have the natural re- 
sources, but fail to work out the 
right combination. 

It is an interesting speculation to 
figure what might have happened if 
there had been another land beyond 
our “last great west.” Undoubtedly 
there would have been another 
migration of both labor and capital 
into the land of new opportunity. 
That would have put America de- 
finitely into the old world category, 
but at the same time it would have 
modified the relief problem, and 
brought us income from new invest- 
ments. The new land of opportunity 
is not yet disclosed, however. Which 
leaves us to work out our own salva- 
tion, be it along old world or new 
world lines. 


T IS apparent that much of the so- 

called prosperity of a new land is 
artificial. Natural resources are 
available free or at nominal cost, and 
labor consequently is very productive 
in physical goods, even though mar- 
kets be distant and capital equipment 
limited. The inflowing stream of 
capital and labor provides a growing 
market and an active building trade. 
The normal business line for a 
young country is an advancing line. 
The removal of these stimulating fac- 
tors brings a let-down which re- 
quires a readjustment throughout the 
economic system. 


At the moment, there is no pros- 
pect of our regaining the economy 
of growth. If Europe should decide 
to cease its armament, it might re- 
sume foreign investment, but it might 
not choose Canada. The socialistic, 
anti-capitalist sentiment on this con- 
tinent, even though parallelled in 
some other lands, would militate 
against us. And it is to be feared that 
such a development would bring on a 
severe depression in Britain and other 
countries. They might have men to 
export, but not money. And any 
absorption of new population, with- 
out new capital to correspond, in 
Canada would have to be slow. 

Canada now finds itself “on its own” 
both financially and commercially. 
We can grow only through our own 
savings, and savings are possible only 
by producing more than we con- 
sume. These essentials for growth 
are in direct conflict with the avowed 
ideals of our time, which seem to 
find in consumption, or in the much 
mooted “purchasing power,” a greater 
virtue than there is in production. 
Public policy is particularly hostile 
to saving and to the production of 
capital goods which is the form taken 
by new savings as they are invested 
in new developments. Unless we are 
willing to change this viewpoint, then 
we must be reconciled to the economy 
of the old world, which is a low 
standard of living for the workers 
and a low return for the investor. 


TNNHERE have been hints that the 

small aircraft and munitions orders 
placed in Canada might be the pre- 
cursors of a vast transfer of industry 
from Britain to Canada. It has even 
been suggested that Canada might 
become the heart of the Empire. 
That is not at all absurd. But it will 
not take place so long as we cling to 
our theory of high costs. The trade 
of Britain is built on low cost pro- 
duction for export, and we would 
have to take it over on similar terms, 
if at all. What a change this would 
mean in our economy was demon- 
strated just a few days ago in the 
course of the inquiry into the Bren 
machine gun contracts. The cost per 
gun was stated to be $150.85 in Eng- 
land, and $280.53 in Canada, and even 
for this Canadian figure it was neces- 
sary to combine orders for 5,000 guns 
for the British government and 7,000 
guns for the Canadian government, 
making a total of 12,000 units over 
which the capital charges could be 
distributed. The difference of $129.68 
per gun was made up of $14.84 for 
higher material costs, $54.50 for high- 
er wages, and $60.34 for higher over- 
head in Canada. Old established in- 
dustries with more regular produc- 
tion may do better, especially in re- 
gard to the overhead. But it is evi- 
dent that the trade of Britain, in 


munitions, or in textiles, or in any 
other line, could not survive an 80 
per cent jump in costs. So if we want 
to take over its industries and trade, 
we will have to figure things a great 
deal closer. 

A country like Canada, with its 
plentiful food, lumber, etc., should be 
a cheap place in which to live. The 
worker theoretically should be better 
off than is the worker in a land of 
scarcity. We have tried to keep him 
better off on a high wage basis, but 
this has made labor costs high, and 
we have also loaded production all 
along the line with the burden of 
taxes levied for an inflated structure 
of government. We have, in these 
recent years, been trying to apply 
the economy which was natural for 
a young country, to conditions which 
really are those of the older lands. 


NANADA’S problem today is to sell 

wheat in competition with the 
Argentine and Australia, pulp in com- 
petition with Finland, lumber in 
competition with the United States, 
butter in competition with New Zea- 
land, and a dozen other basic com- 
modities under similar competitive 
handicaps. 

We require big export balances, 
because the money for our essential 
imports is no longer being advanced 
to us by easy-going investors. This 
export position can be maintained 
either by low-cost production, which 
assumes a low price and wage level; 
or it might be done through subsidiz- 
ing exports, assuming that costs are 
high. The first plan admits that costs 
have to be low. The second keeps 
them nominally high, but creates a 
tax structure which takes away a 
great deal of the worker’s nominal 
wages before he has a chance to spend 
them. The net result to the worker 
and to the investor is likely to be 
as good under one plan as under the 
other, because no device can bring us 
more than the sale price of our ex- 
ports. Neither plan can evade the 
necessity for efficiency in production. 

We can not hope to prosper unless 
we can find, through the right com- 
bination of skill, work and organiza- 
tion, ways for meeting the cheap 
labor competition which is offered 
by so many countries of the world 
today. That is the old world economy 
which we are now required to de- 
velop. Our standards can be kept 
relatively good because our natural 
resources are still plentiful. We may 
even prosper if we can encourage 
further development. But it will have 
to be a sane and gradual develop- 
ment based on our own savings and 
efficiency. The days of lavish colonial 
development, when every ship brought 
its load of eager workers or its cargo 
of goods advanced on credit, have 
faded into the distant past. 
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The 
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“Canadian 
Financial 


1938 edition of our 
Municipal 


Statistics” booklet is now available. It 
includes the following: 


(1) Financial 


( 


w 


statistics and ten-year 
comparative statistics uf the Domin- 
ion of Canada, the Provinces and 
ten of the larger Cities. 

Charts showing percentage changes 
in the debts of the Provinces, and 
diagrams showing comparative per 
capita municipal debt and tax collec 
tion figures. 

\ concise map of the Dominion of 
Canada. 
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ONCERNING INSURANCE 


Compulsory Cover 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 


pESPITE safety campaigns and 
road traffic laws, there is no let 
up in the killings and maimings tak- 
ing place as a result of the use or 
abuse of the motor car. And, not- 
withstanding the operation of finan- 
cial responsibility laws in the various 
Provinces and States, a large propor- 
tion of those injured in these auto- 
mobile accidents through no fault of 
their own are unable to recover any 
indemnity from the persons respons- 
ible for their injuries. 

Under the financial responsibility 
law, the owner or driver of a motor 
vehicle who is found responsible for 
the happening of an auto accident 
causing injuries or damages to the 
person or property of a third party 
must furnish evidence of financial 
responsibility before he is permitted 
to drive a car again, and must also 
satisfy any judgment obtained 
against him in connection with the 
accident. Evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility may be furnished by 
means of a bond, a deposit of securi- 
ties, or an insurance policy. 

There is no doubt that this law 
has produced worthwhile _ results, 
but it has not protected the innocent 
victims of motor accidents to the re- 
quired extent; nor has it rendered 
our streets and highways noticeably 
safer. It does not afford any guar- 
antee that the first victim of a finan- 
cially irresponsible motorist will re- 
ceive any indemnification; and _ it 
gives little or no satisfaction to one 
seriously injured or maimed or to 
the dependents of one killed by a 
financially irresponsible motorist to 
know that the next victim of his 
negligence will obtain compensation. 


HAT is one of the reasons why 

there is an increasing demand 
both in Canada and the United States 
for the adoption of more drastic 
measures in dealing with the situa- 
tion. In the State of Massachusetts 
they have dealt with the problem by 
way of a compulsory Insurance law, 
under which no person is permitted 
to drive an automobile on the public 
highway unless he first proves his 
financial responsibility by filing a 
cash bond or a certificate of insur- 
ance to ensure that damages up to a 
certain amount will be paid if he 
is held legally liable for them. This 
does not cover property damage or 
damage sustained off the _ public 
highway. 

While the subject of compulsory 
automobile liability insurance was 
brought up at this year’s conference 
of the Provincial Superintendents of 
Insurance, there was but brief dis- 
cussion, and no definite decision was 
reached. However, the Superintend- 
ents of Insurance of British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec 
were appointed a special committee 
to make an investigation and submit 
a report at the 1939 conference. 

At the recent convention of the 
International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink, 
of New York State, in discussing the 
problems of automobile liability in- 
surance, made the suggestion that 
the insurance companies’ should 
work out a scheme of compulsory 
cover, as they were the organiza- 
tions best equipped to evolve a satis- 
factory plan. He said that they 
should avoid the mistakes of the 
Massachusetts compulsory insurance 
law which has a tendency to increase 
claims and make _ for unsound 
underwriting, and he inferred that 
action on the part of the insur- 
ance companies would be wise in 
order to forestall bad future legisla- 
tion. 


T IS generally admitted that the 

increase in motor traffic has been 
so rapid and so extensive that regula- 
tion has failed to keep pace with it. 
The automobile is so popular a vehi- 
cle that legislators and public offi- 
cials have found it very difficult to 
impose adequate safeguards. Al- 
though it is a powerful mechanism, 
requiring character, experience and 
skill for its proper operation, prac- 
tically every person, no matter how 
ill-qualified, has assumed that he or 
she has a perfect 
a car. 

While automobiles 
ance effects its 


right to operate 


liability insur- 
purpose so far as 
insured cars are concerned in _ pro- 
viding compensation to those who 
have suffered damage to property or 
person or who are bereaved by death 
through the operation of such cars, 
only about a third of the whole num- 
ber of cars in the country are insured. 
Results show that entirely too large 
a proportion of uninsured drivers and 
financially irresponsible 
Although no accurate statistics are 
available, it is estimated by those 
familiar with the problem that in al- 
most forty per cent of the aceid 
no substantial recovery is possible 

As the New York Superintendent 
points out, the public have become 
aware of the situation, with the re- 
sult that there is an increasing de- 
mand that the gap be bridged in 
some way His conclusion is that 
something has got to be done about 
it, and while he does not advocate 
any particular solution, he does urge 
thought and study which will lead 
to constructive action not only on 
the part of government insurance 
officials but more particularly on the 
part of the insurance 
themselves 


owners are 


wit 
LS 


companies 


TIMELY reference is made to the 
change which has taken place in 
the public attitude towards automo- 
bile insurance, of which those in the 
business may not be fully cognizant. 
Insurance of automobiles was ori- 
ginally a mere matter of business, 
and was designed solely for the pro- 
tection of the owner or operator. 
But today it is regarded as an im- 
portant social instrument for the pro- 
tection not only of policyholders but 
of the general public as well. 
His contention is that automobile 
insurance, without divesting it of its 
primary purpose the safeguarding 


of the policyholder—must be kept in 
full accord with the trend of modern 
times, and that insurance must be 
utilized as a social and educational 
agency in so far as it is possible to 
do so in a sound and practical way. 
One of the remedies proposed for 
the existing unsatisfactory situation 
is what is called the compensation 
plan, which would provide indemnity 
tor those injured in motor accidents 
regardless of fault. While theoreti- 
cally little objection can be raised to 
this plan, the cost would be so high 
as to make it impracticable at the 
present time, because the cost could 
not be passed along to the general 
public as the cost of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance is passed along 
to the consumers, It is the opinion 
of the New York Superintendent that 
the compensation plan may come in 
time, because it is seemingly just, 
but that it is probably not a practical 
possibility in this generation. 
THE other hand, he believes 


N 
O that compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance has much to com- 
mend it, although he admits that 
weaknesses have arisen in connection 
with the operation of the compulsory 
law in Massachusetts. ‘luis law has 
been ten years in force, and had it 
given general satisfaction after such 
a lengthy trial there is no doubt it 
would have been adopted in many 
other States of the United States 
and maybe in some of the Canadian 
Provinces. 

One argument in favor of compul- 
sory insurance is that it is not as 
costly as the compensation plan. 
Some form of compulsory cover is 
likely to be seriously considered in 
state legislatures in the near future, 
according to the New York Superin- 
tendent. 

While the financial responsibility 
plan now so generally in force in 
Canada and the United States has 
given satisfaction and is effective as 
far asit goes, it must be conceded that 
it does not go far enough to meet 
the public demand in many cases. 
As the New York Superintendent 
points out, there is room for study 
and experimentation in the now un- 
charted field between the financial 
responsibility law and compulsory in- 
surance. Something must be done to 
make certain that drivers of auto- 
mobiles are financially responsible to 
a reasonable extent for their acts, 
and to put more uninsured cars into 
the insured class. 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 
ve: State Farm Mutual Automo- 


bile Insurance Co., Bloomington, 
Illinois. 


I am enclosing a pamphlet of the 
growth of this company and would 
like to know from you if they are 
regularly licensed to do business in 
Ontario and also if their method of 
issuing policies and payment of claims 
is satisfactory, and if you feel they 
are safe to insure with. 

I would thank you for any infor- 
mation you can give me regarding 
this company, as to whether or not 
you think it is a good company for 
a general insurance man to represent. 

W. C. E., London, Ont. 


State Farm Mutual Automobile In- 
surance Company, of Bloomington, 
Illinois, received a_ certificate of 
Dominion registry on April 6, 1938. 
It is regularly licensed in Ontario, and 
it has a deposit with the Government 
at Ottawa of $100,000 in Dominion 
of Canada bonds for the protection 
of Canadian policyholders exclusively. 

At the end of 1937 its total assets 
were $13,463,188, while its total lia- 
bilities amounted to $10,085,233, show- 
ing a surplus over all liabilities of 
$3,377,955. Its premium income in 
1937 was $10,924,057, and its tcial 
income was $12,692,080. Its tutal dis- 
bursements were $11,141,238, of which 
ore was the amount of losses 
paid. 

It has been in business since 1922, 
and its growth has been rapid. As it 
furnishes ample security te pelicy- 
holders, it is safe to do business with. 
All claims are readily collectable. 


e@ 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


Kindly give me full information on 
the Home Assurance Company of 
Canada, Calgary, Alberta, as regard 
to their deposit, their financial state- 
ment, the volume of business they 
are writing and the kind of business 
they are doing. 


B. L. J., Montreal, Que. 


Home Assurance Company of Can- 
ada, with head office at Calgary, Al- 
berta, was incorporated in 1918 and 
commenced business in 1923. It is 
a stock company, with an authorized 
and subscribed capital of $500,000, of 
Which $60,632 is paid up. It operates 
under Provincial charter and license 
and not under Dominion charter and 
registry. 

It is licensed in Alberta, Saskatch- 
ewan and British Columbia, and has 
a reciprocal deposit with the Govern- 
ment of the Province. of Alberta of 
the par value of $70,866.66 and the 
book value of $66,402.22 for the pro- 
tection of policyholders. The deposit 
consists of: Province of Alberta de- 
bentures of par value of $31,500 and 


NOTICE TO READERS 


Saturday Night's Insurance advice service 
is for the use of paid-in-advance mail sub- 
scribers only. Saturday Night regrets that 
it cannot answer inquiries from non-sub- 
scribers. 

Fach inquiry must positively be accom- 
»anied by the address label attached to the 
vont page of each copy of ones Night 
sent to a regular subscriber and by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Each letter of inquiry should refer to one 
subject only. If information on more than 
one subject is desired the sum of fifty cents 
must be sent with the letter for each addi- 
tional question, 

Inguiries which do not fill the above 
conditions will not be answered. 


COLL CCC eT ree Y 


R. A. TAYLOR, Assistant Comptroller 
of the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, who has been elected President 
of the Life Office Management Associ- 
ation, one of the most important and 
influential bodies in connection with the 
business in Canada and the United States, 
having as one of its main objects the 
limitation of management expenses in 
the field of life insurance. 


book value of $29.380; Province of 
British Columbia debentures of par 
value of $17,000 and book value of 
$16,957.50: Province of Saskatchewan 
debentures of par value of $14,500 
and book value of $12,430; City of 
Calgary debentures of par value of 
$4,866.66 and book value of $4,634.72; 
and Province of Alberta savings certi- 
ficates of the par and book value of 
$3,000. 

Its total admitted assets at the 
end of 1937, according to its financial 
statement filed with the Alberta In- 
surance Department, were $215,- 
173.39, of which $156,664.91 consisted 
of bonds and debentures, while its 
total liabilities except capital amount- 
ed to $73,808.53, showing a surplus as 
regards policyholders of $141,364.86. 
As the paid up capital amounted to 
$60,632.00, there was thus a net sur- 
plus of $80,732.86 over capital, re- 
serve and all liabilities. 

It transacts fire, automobile, acci- 
dent and sickness, and plate glass in- 
surance, and the net premiums writ- 
ten in 1937 amounted to $163,796.83, 
while the net premiums earned were 
$159,239.08. Losses and expenses 
totalled $154,050.20, so that the under- 
writing profit was $5,188.88. 

* 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

I would like to get a report on the 
financial standing of the North- 
western Mutual Fire Association, 
which has an office in Hamilton, and 
whether they are regularly licensed 
and have a government deposit in 
Canada. 

Cc. V. H., Brantford, Ont. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion, with head office at Seattle, 
Wash., and with an office in Hamil- 
ton, was incorporated in 1901, and 
has been doing business in Canada 
under Dominion registry since 1918. 
It is regularly licensed in this coun- 
try, and has a deposit with the Gov- 
ernment at Ottawa of $524,306 for 
the protection of Canadian policy- 
holders’ exclusively. It maintains 
assets in Canada in excess of its Can- 
adian liabilities, and all claims are 
readily collectable. It is safe to do 
business with. 

At the end of 1937 its total assets 
were $7,683,068, while its total lia- 
bilities amounted to $5,435,871, show- 
ing a surplus of $2,247,196 over un- 
earned premium reserves and _ all 
liabilities. Its total income in 1937 
was $6,896,724, and its total disburse- 
ments were $5,877,018, of which $1,- 
914,783 was paid in losses and $1,291,- 
497 was paid in dividends to policy- 
holders. It writes business at stand- 
ard rates, and returns at the end of 
the year by way of dividends what 
ic not required for losses, reserves and 
expenses. So far these dividends have 
been substantial and have materially 
reduced the cost of insurance to 
policyholders. 


i Prices in Canada: 
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A leading All-Canada 
Company — in volume; 
in strength; and in serv- 
ice to “select” property- 
owners and agents. 
Home Office, Wawanesa, 
Man. Eastern Office: York 
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Branches in Vancouver, Ed- 
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peg, Montreal, Moncton. 
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3 BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 
f a PT (Continued from Page 7) 
railroad average of its July peak might easily be the signal from 


eT vw i TE D a saoNs which recession or consolidation would be witnessed. 
‘ Li A H ig D Tete. Ss While precedent, as respects market movements, can only be 
Secu rhe ‘Vi bili " o a as a rough guide and never as an experience upon which 
5 . arge speculative actions can be conducted, it is nevertheless of 
7 i Va | ] i On Sei vice interest to note that THE CURRENT MOVEMENT IN PER CENT 
" Ok RISE HAS EXCEEDED ANY BUT ONE OF THE IMPORTANT 
INITIAL ADVANCES WITNESSED BY THE MARKET SINCE 









Abundant Resources 


The ample assets of this society enable it to 
offer good security for heavy insurance risks. 
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NON-BOARD FACILITIES—CANADIAN AND ONTARIO MANAGERS 1932. The one advance which carried beyond 15% was the 25% LTD 
WELLINGTON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY Assets rise over six trading days witnessed from February 27, 1933, or mane 
) Established 1840 $ 1,309,869.14 just prior to the bank closings, to several days following the — 
FEDERAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 9907,80). reopening of the banks. Even in that instance, however, the rise a 
| Established 1923 994,296.59 was eventually cancelled by approximately 60% before the 
| conn «cava suman co mara nde oe beady ASSETS $30 MILLIONS 
MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORP. OF NEW YORK 831,897.35 : Should reaction cancelling from three-eighths to five-eighths 
Established 1910 15,769,169.00 of the advance from the September 26 low points fail to occur at 
PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ’ ’ ° around present levels and SHOULD THIS RISE CARRY ON- HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA, TORONTO 
Established 1851 7,338,943,28 W ARD TO AROUND THE 160 LEVEL, the question could be 
BANKERS & SHIPPERS INSURANCE COMPANY OF N.Y. en as to whether the year’s top was not being witnessed for COLIN E. SWORD, Manager for Canada 
_E 6,402,814.01 the general market. Barring some unusually important develop- 
ee ee = COMPANY 4 5 ment of an economic nature, such as a general European settle- 
MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY ,098,712.78 ment of the more important difficulties still surrounding those 
Established 1865 6.367,827.08 nations, I ART [AL LIQUEFDATION ‘OF STOCK POSITIONS 
LUMBERMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY eee WOULD CERTAINLY BE IN ORDER. 
stablished 1873 4,784,697.22 
STANSTEAD & SHERBROOKE FIRE INSURANCE CO. cae ag: 
NSTEAD & SH cc eee DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY Tesi JUNE 
Established 1911 ipasenes 19 U JULY AUG. SEPT. ocT. 


TORONTO GENERAL AGENTS 


GORE DISTRICT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1839 $ 2,346,069.46 
ECONOMICAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY i 




























INDUSTRIALS 





Established 1873 2,594,862.75 
PERTH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1863 1,699,998.14 58:53 
Pert GOERS CAMEROUN tem ET TS ee 
Established 1903 11,389,701.40 
BRITISH OAK INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Established 1908 3,661,446.64 


Applications for Agencies invited and brokerage lines 
solicited from agents requiring Non-Board facilities. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
14-24 TORONTO ST., TORONTO, ONT. 


H. BEGG, President and Manager 
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We offer every facility to both the Assured and the Agent— 
satisfying the growing demand for purely Canadian Insurance. 


The Casualty Company of Canada 
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HEAD OFFICE - - - TORONTO 
Everything but Life Insurance—Agency Correspondence invited. 19°68 
GEORGE H. GOODERHAM, A. W. EASTMURE, , DRAGE Sc m > 
President. Sinden Director. 6/17 DAILY AVERAGE STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
937,000 1,551,000 768 ,000 953,000 1,584,000 






TAREYTON 





aK TUT CT.) a ar MINE MAKERS OF CANADA. the degree of B.A.Sc. in 1911. He then 


rN joined the Canadian Copper Co. at Cop- 
NATIONAL RETAILERS 


per Cliff, working in the smelter. Between 
1911 and 1913 he was engaged as engi- 








neer on construction of the building of ’ ,HES - 25c¢ 
| ] T 1} AL Q A b U R i) ® ¢ E iH 1} | P | i | y the Mond Smelter at Coniston, Ont. On ne oar 
eR RE een etry completion of the smelter he was PACKAGES - 25e 
appointed Assistant Smelter Superin- os 
tendent and was later promoted to the HALF-POUND TINS - $1.50 T-18 






position of Superintendent. In July of 
1937 he was appointed to his present 
position. 






“THERE'S SOMETHING ABOUT IT YOU'LL LIKE™ 















Love at first sight! 






Photo by “Who's Who in Canada.” 



















EDGAR TAYLOR AUSTIN, Superin- 
tendent of the Coniston plant of Inter- 
national Nickel Co. Ltd., at Coniston, 
Ont. Mr. Austin is a mine executive 
who has had the benefit of technical and 
practical experience in mining, smelting 
and construction. He is a native of 










ry Whitby, Ont., and was educated at Uni- 
PING = versity of Toronto. He started his min- 
GER ort ing career in summer of 1909, working 


1} 
poval must -* 


ge 


eeeememe 


underground at the Garson Mine. In the 
fall of that year he accepted the position 
of draughtsman in the engineering office 
of the Gulf Refining Co. at Beaumont, 
Texas, which position he held for a year. 
After this experience he returned to 
Toronto and took fourth year course at 
University of Toronto, graduating with 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


October 15, 1938 





We Discuss 
This Week 


Under this heading, SATURDAY NIGHT 
analyzes each week, at somewhat 
greater length than is possible in Gold 
& Dross, a security which it believes 
to hold especial interest for investors. 


Gatineau Power 


Gatineau Power Company was in- 


corporated in 1926. Prior to Sep- 
tember, 1937, the company was a 


wholly-owned subsidiary of Canadian 
Hydro-Electric Corporation, Limited, 
the principal assets of which were 
the shares of Gatineau. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1937, Canadian Hydro-Electric 
was merged with Gatineau and sub- 
sequently dissolved. At the present 
time, Gatineau is controlled by the 
International Hydro-Electric System, 
which owns over 88 per cent of the 
outstanding 1,621,960 common shares 
of the company, and which is, in 
turn, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
International Paper & Power. 


[UNDER the influence of expanding 

demand in the newsprint, chem- 
ical and mining industries, as well as 
the stimulating influence of low 
rates in many of the provinces, the 
growth of the Canadian electric pow- 
er industry has proceeded at a rapid 
pace since the middle 1920’s. Produc- 
tion increased 80 per cent from 1925 to 
the peak year 1930, as compared with 
an increase of only 47 per cent in the 
same period in the United States. 
In order to cope with this sensational 
increase in demand, construction 
programs were undertaken on a large 


scale and materially increased the 
generating capacity in Canada. Be- 
cause many of these projects took 


years to complete—98 per cent of 
the generating capacity being hydro- 


electric-—the subsequent depression 
overtook them and companies were 
faced with a greatly increased pro- 
duction capacity and a rapidly declin- 
ing demand. 

The surplus” generating power 
which resulted had serious effects, 
especially in the Province of Ontario 
where the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission had entered into long- 
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SAILINGS TO 


urope 


England - Ireland - France - Germany 


at “OFF-SEASON RATES” | 


NEW YORK . Oct. 20 
EUR « 3 6 «ee 
HANSA® 3.8 ns 27 
BREMEN « & « + 30 
DEUTSCHLAND . Nov. 3 
Es «as: 6 
HAMBURG .. . 10 
COLUMBUS ... II 
BREMEN = « « «16 
NEW YORK ... . 17 
HANSA* . . . . 24 
EUROPA, 2 < « + 26 


%* Also calls at lreland 


Cabin Class Rate $176 up 


A ding p and port 


Your Travel Agent, or 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


- 45 Richmond St. VW/., 
Toron:o 





= Phone: Elgin 4272-3 





75 Days, 20,000 Miles Through Southern 
Hemisphere Summer, 16 Colorful Ports 
of Call,12'!2 Daylight Days in South Africa 
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In the Cunard White Star Cruise liner 


| CARINTHIA 


20,277 TONS GROSS 


j 


*680 wD Fee.Ti"tss3 75 DAYS 
VISITING: Trinidad: Rio de sey. Vidawe 


i 
| io) Ae 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or phone, write or call at | 


CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 


Bay & Wellington Sts 
loronto, Ont ELgin 3471 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
25 Kir St. W 
Toront Ont ELgin 5221 
1188 Se. Catherine St. W 
Montreal, Q Phone Lancaster 6155 
imeriva Expres lravelers Cheques 
— Always Prote Your 1 Funds. 









SHORT STORIES 


Turn your creative talent into money, guided 
by Archie McKishnie, famous Canadian author. 
rite stories that sell, as many of his pupils 
tor hie 


are doing. Learn under a master. Send 
free ability test. Get his estimate of your 
haw Schools Limited (Established 


89 


wers. 
2). Dept. S-57 Bay-Charles Sts., Toronto, 





NEW APPOINTMENTS, BANK OF TORONTO 





VANSTONE. 


F. H. MARSH. JAMES L. CARSON. B. S. 


The Bank of Toronto announces the appointment of Mr. F. H. Marsh as General Manager. Mr. Marsh has been 
Assistant General Manager since 1928, prior to which he was for a number of years Western Superintendent of the 
Bank resident in Winnipeg. While he has spent a large part of his business life in Ontario, he has had wide banking 
experience throughout the other Provinces from Quebec to British Columbia. Of English parentage, Mr. Marsh was 
born in Clarksburg, Ontario, which village was founded by his father in the early sixties. 

Mr. James L. Carson, Manager of the Montreal Branch of the Bank since 1922, has been appointed an Assistant 
General Manager. Mr. Carson entered the service of The Bank of Toronto in Montreal on his arrival from Scotland 
in 1905 and is widely known in banking and business circles. 

Announcement is also made of the appointment of Mr. B. S. Vanstone, formerly Chief Supervisor (Eastern 
Branches) as an Assistant General Manager. Mr. Vanstone was born in Bowmanville, Ontario, at which point he 
began his banking career and has for a number of years occupied important positions in the Head Office of the Bank. 


term contracts with private compan- terrupted upswing, the senior issue, prove the position of both the com- 


ies. These contracts had been based selling currently at 85% to yield 5.9 mon and preferred stocks. To date 
on the reckoned increased demands per cent, is taking on added attrac- in 1938, a dividend of 20 cents per 
which had failed to materialize. In tiveness as a source of income. The share has been declared on the com- 
December, 1935, the power contracts company has undergone a reorgani- mon, and $3.75 on the preferred. 
were cancelled and purchases from zation, large savings in interest have 

private companies—of which Gatin- been effected by retiring certain bond 

eau was among those affected—were issues, and at the present time it is OIL 

reduced to actual requirements. The reported that plans are being con- 

contracts were abrogated by a pro- sidered to redeem the existing first 

clamation of the Lieutenant-Governor mortgage bonds and replace them BY T. E. KEYES 


of Ontario, which gave effect to an with an issue carrying a smaller cou- 


Act passed by the Ontario Legislature pon. This means that the company I AST week OkKalta No. 6 well re- 
in April, 1935. will have to raise over $60,000,000 in 4 sumed drilling at 9,746 ft. where 

The low point in the demand for, order to take care of the maturity. it was standing cemented in the 
and the production of, hydro-electric It is further reported that the com- lime. As this is written, it has made 












power was reached in 1932, after pany fully intends, given a good bond about 60 ft. of new hole. ley field in September was down about 
which a sharp uptrend was experi- market, to have the bonds out of the ° 2,000 bbls. as compared with August. 
enced. The expansion in demand was’ way by the end of the current year. All geologists, including Dr. T. A. The figures are—September—792,631 
particularly sharp in Ontario with a Such action should materially im- Link, chief geologist for Imperial bbls., August—-794,630 bbls. Produc- 

17 per cent gain in 1936 which forced 

the Commission to seek power from ® 

the same private companies with 

which it had cancelled its contracts f | ’ = a ) a 
in the year just preceding. By the ere S some wise a vice Ou Can t Ossi Oo Ow 
end of 1937, demand for power was 

reaching the old contract require- 

ments, and the Commission, in ordet 





to assure itself an adequate supply 


and in order to terminate  long- 
drawn-out and expensive legal 
attacks—entered into new long-term 
contracts providing for yearly step- 





ups in power purchases. While the 
purchase price per horsepower was 
reduced from $15 to $12.50 under 
the new contracts, the position of 
the companies affected has_ been 
greatly improved, with contracts 


with the econ- 
New con- 


more definitely in line 
omics of the situation. 
tracts were signed with Beauharnois 
Light, Heat & Power, Gatineau 
Power, and MacLaren Quebec Power 





[s THE year ended December 31 

1937, Gatineau’s net income was 
$1,641,767, equal to $13.64 on the pre- 
ferred, and 64 cents on the common, 


as compared with $8.19 on the pre- 
ferred and 24 cents on the common 
stock, in 1936. In the quarter ended 
June 30, 1938, gross revenue was $2,- 
131,859, after deducting loss on ex- 
change of $20,607. This revenue com- 
pares with $2,147,098 in the 
ponding period of 1937. Net 
available for dividends 
$450,643 from $411,042. 








corres- 
profit 
increased to 

However 








this increase in net profit does not 
reveal the real trend. If an adjust- 
ment of the figures for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1937, were made to 


to the amalgamation with 
Hydro-Electric, net profit 
period is shown at $502,883 


give effect 
Canadian 
for that 





If the amalgamation had actually 
been in effect during the 1937 quar- 
ter, the same period in 1938 would 
have shown a falling off in earnings 


($450,643 against $502,883). 


For the 12 months ended June 30 
1938, total revenue was $8,726,952 
an increase of 5.8 per cent Actual 
net profit available for dividends 





after all charges was up to $1,806,163 
from $1,204,885. After adjustments to 
rive effect to the Canadian Hydro- 


Electric amaigamation, net profit for 
the year ended June 30, 1938, would 
have been $1,862,130, as compared 

ar ended 


ferred sto 


the no par common 


Canada 
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lation and the further 





is 
ation of the country. In a coun | j : } 
ms : | 1at is an old investm srinciple the wisdom 
s comparativel undeveloped a | lt 1 old é ent } } wisdom of 
i ho - snects ‘ yrou | : = 
la, the pro t for growth which nobody disputes. But for the average man, there 
ng both these lines reasonably | | 
d, and the demand for electri just one thing wrong with it—he hasn’t enough eggs. mS PArMCwAar I8y 
for the long term trend should vears te onsid 
als > 4 iT 1derT 
tinue te expand leaithily ‘ e , : 
: ) I t hil Ph Even the man of great wealth finds it difficult to 
outlook for companies with large re- to return of the princ 
— . ° ahili¢t< ' ' 2 » ae a 
ta demand is for stability, with follow the principle of diversification far enough, To 
earnings growth keeping pace with In the cour 
actual increased investments in plant 1o so means that he must spread his money over many 
Large wholesale companies which conomic if 

arg é anié j eae economic informa 
serve industry should enjoy an ex- lifferent types of investments, over many different ; 
pansio , ings in keeping wi | digested. nd ‘ 
pan ion in earning: in keeping ith ndustries and in many sections of the country. ligested. And th 
the growth of Canadian industry forth t irn } 

2. ¢ } heer 
Gatineau Power aualifies on both : Seo 
accounts, but particularly the latter But the principle of broad diversification can be . 
rye - Pe es >e 
That is, in periods of rapid industrial lif Phere is no “1 

a 1i€ 


followed by insurance company. 





expansion, earnings will rise in pro- 
portion to the improvement in busi- 
ness; in periods of sluggish business Many factors join hands to form a prptecting ring 
earnings will be steadied by the mor« 7 
consistent retail demand of safety around the money the company invests for ot e 
Both the preferred and on . +" | : 
n re t l common . ] law 
a » be fit ts p ‘Ts. > doll: re 
stocks of Gatineau Power look like the benefit of 1 policyholders The dollars invested 


attractive purchases at 
time for appreciation 
giving evidence of 


the present 
With buSiness 
resuming its in- 


go only into types of securities defined by wise 


rules based on the long experience of life insurance 





\ staff of investment specialists, each an expert in 


making investments, a 


le nvestment 


their funds, not only by having a very large 


gs, but also by inve Stigating thoroughly 








A MILLION 
DEPOSIT 


Above all 


ecural 4 


For 120 years, safety has been the 
watchword and conservative man- 
agement, the guiding principle of 
those directing the institution. 


: BANK OF MONTREAL 









ACCOUNTS 

DENOTE 
CONFIDENCE 
: TOTAL ASSETS IN CESS OF $800,000,000 
{ 
. 
Oil, in Calgary say that this is a_ tion from other fields in August was 
very important test well. If it is a ted Coulee—1,168 bbls., Wain- 
producer, it means extending the area _ right—1,130 bbls., Dina—640 bbls., 
of the field over 114 miles further Taber—1,455 bbls. Production from 


water is encountered, it 
means that the Turner Valley Field 
has a water drive which will force 
the oil to the surface. On the other 
hand if it is a dry hole and the lime 
is porous, it will be much more im- 
portant that the present gas pressure 
in the field be maintained. To do 
this a re-pressuring system should be 
installed at once. 

The petroleum engineers, who sur- 
veyed the field for the purpose of 
arriving at the cost of installing a re- 
pressuring plant to re-cycle the gas 
back into its native reservoir, have 
now returned to their home offices. 
e 


west. If 


Production from the Turner Val- 


companies and embodied in the insurance laws of 


the Dominion of Canada and of the various States. 


stment field, has been drilled for 


r return on the principal secondary 


mass of 
| 


cory pl 


ed, weighed, and 
ng of every dollar that goes 


Ked and cross-checked. 


Life insurance 


companies do, however, achieve maximum safety for 


number 


each of 


the many different baskets into which thev put those 
eggs. Life insurance offers to the man with only “one evo” 
; Rg 


a reassuring means of putting that egg into many baskets. 


This is 


f how a life insurance 


preceding advertisements t& 


Frederick H. Ecker 


the Royalite group of wells was the 
largest of any individual group in 
September and amounted to 249,886 
bbls. The Anglo Canadian group was 
in second place their total produc- 
tion being 193,139 bbls., while Brown 
Oil Company was third with 161,911 
bbls. 
i] 

the A. H. 
the At- 


The action brought by 
Mayland Companies against 
torney-General of Alberta and the 
Conservation Board will be argued 
very shortly. If a favorable decision 
is received it means that the 96 gas 
wells now producing naphtha will be 
allowed to remain open. If on the 
other hand the action is dismissed, it 
means that most of the wells in ques- 
tion will be closed down as also will 
be three of the four naphtha plants 
presently operated in Turner Valley. 
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designed to give the public a clearer understanding 
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Insurance Company 
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ompany operates. Copies of 
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ROMANCE NOT GONE FROM HARVESTING 


BY C. H. HODGE 





HANKSGIVING had a new meaning to many 
Western farmers this year. They have a crop. 
Moisture did it. Just a few of those rains that spoil 
week-end trips and ruin golf scores. Only an inch 
or two more than they have had in any of the past 


three or four years, but what a difference! A 350- 
| million-bushel crop compared with half that quan- 
; tity in 1937. 
3 Right now threshing crews are busy feeding the 
big separators that with insatiable appetite swallow 
the sheaves of grain, delivering a stream of golden 
kernels from one spout and blowing a cloud of 
straw and chaff from another. 
E What a tremendous change even one generation 
i has seen in the methods of harvesting grain! There 
d were not enough men in all Canada to have harvested 
n this year’s crop by the old hand methods of scythe 
'S or cradle and flail. Even twenty-five years ago it 
required thousands of men from Eastern Canada to 
it follow the binder, stook the grain and later haul it 
S- to the threshing mills. 
1 
ts JHY have there been no widely heralded “har- 
y. 


vest excursions” in recent years? The answer 
iene is the steady development of harvesting machinery. 

Grain cut with a binder has still to be stooked 
it is true. But the advent of the combine has greatly 
reduced the quantity cut by binders. The combine 
cuts the grain just as the binder did, but instead 
of tying it in sheaves, to be stooked and threshed 
dater, the combine carries the cut grain directly 
to a threshing mill that is part of the same machine. 





THE PICTURES 


TO: LEFT, a pause for lunch. Three regular 

meals are supplemented by a lunch in the 
field at 4 P.M. Threshing develops an appetite 
of huge proportions. RIGHT, off to work; the 
pitching gang moves to the field. MIDDLE, LEFT, 
it looks easy, but tossing ten pound sheaves 
around all day calls for all the strengfh and 
stamina of a well trained football player. RIGHT, 
the sun goes down but only when it is too dark 
to see will the thresher stop. Every hour counts 
as the season advances. BOTTOM, LEFT, the stoo:: 
loader in action. Power from the tractor drives a 
canvas elevator belt which shoots the sheaves 
from the ground to the wagon; as each stook is 
lifted the machine and wagon move on together 
to the next one. RIGHT, feeding the separator, a 
job calling for skill if grain is not to be wasted. 





‘ 


Photos by Harry Rowed, Canadian National Railways, Winnipeg. 





But combines are expensive machines and many 
farmers have been unable to buy them, especiaily 
under the conditions of recent years. Consequently 
a good proportion of this year’s crop was cut with 
the binder and ‘‘stook threshed” as it is termed. 
But even here machines have taken over much of 
the labor formerly done by hand. Tractor-driven 
loaders now pick up entire stooks and elevate the 
sheaves to the wagon or truck where formerly they 
had to be pitched by hand. 


TPNHE only hand work necessary is the stooking of 
@ the sheaves after the binder and the feeding of 
them into the capacious maw of the separator. The 
threshed grain is elevated by power to’a high bin 
from which it flows by gravity into the trucks 
which haul it to the elevator. Here it flows agai 
by gravity into bins on a weigh scale and is ele- 
vated to bins above the level of a freight car. From 
these bins it flows through a spout into the car for 
transport to the huge storage elevators at Canadian 
shipping ports. 

From the time it is threshed until it reaches 
the mills which grind it into flour, each break 
in the journey is achieved by this alternate elevat- 
ing up and flowing down. 

The use of the motor truck has speeded up de 
livery of grain to the local elevator tremendously 





but it has equally quickened the handling of the 
sheaves from the field. This again has resulted in 
reducing the number of men required in the thresh- 
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: institution of the Soviet Socialist Republic of Que 
threshing gang. : bec; it briefly summarizes some of the le ; j 
No one appreciates the advent of the combine By HUGH SHOOBRIDGE : arn ea ees peal seated ly 


more. To prepare and serve food for a crew of 10 
or 12 hungry men means days of cooking over a 
hot stove. With that crew reduced to three or four 
the task is far less burdensome. 


i AS romance then departed from the harvesting 
of Canadian wheat? 

About to the same extent that romance has de- 
parted from modern house-keeping. There is a ro 
mance and fascination to the farmer in Seeing ma 
chines do the work that formerly had to be done by 
hard and unremitting hand labor, just as there 1s 
in wheeling a vacuum cleaner over a floor that In 
other days had to be swept and dusted by hand, or 
in turning the switch of a washing machine instead 
of rubbing away at a washboard. 

Much of the supposed romance of those early 
Western harvest scenes was in the minds of those 
who wrote about it. Those who joined the threshing 
crews and pitched sheaves from dawn till dark, or 
followed a binder setting up the stooks, found the 
romance wearing thin at the end of a week. 

Threshing crews are still using every hour of 
daylight to save the harvest before the frost and 
storms set in, but they welcome each new machine 
that transfers heavy hand labor to the motive power 
of the tractor engine 


b des aat Sea Samuel we found him perusing his 
Apartment Lease clause by clause and mutter- 
ing to himself. He waved us to a seat and again 
concentrated. “There must be a hole in it some- 
where,” he asserted, more to himself than to us. 

Speaking from greater experience we gently cor- 
rected him. “Not a chance; it has been well said 
that the Laws of the Medes and Persians only 
faintly foreshadowed the sanctity of the Montreal 
Lease.” 

He looked at us with a wild light in his eyes. 
“That is what you think,” he remarked. 


7E WERE familiar with his predicament. He 
W had chosen the suite because it was light, airy, 
and had a wide prospect from the windows. The 
genial landlord had been breezily complaisant in 
promising prompt attention to any little adjust- 
ments becoming necessary from time to time, and 
had dwelt impressively on the select quality of his 
tenants. With rising rents in prospect our friend 
had incautiously signed for several years. 

Time had marched on and the wall-paper had 
peeled off; the plumbing showed signs of tempera- 
ment, and east winds in winter treated the walls 


and windows with the levity traditionally reserved 
mechanic. 
Samuel’s misfortune that some of the select neigh- 


consistent with his possibly morbid taste for repose. 
a regular ladies’ bridge foursome in the 
next suite which observed a peculiar etiquette for- 


There was 


bidding any one lady to speak unaccompanied and 
encouraging the maximum rather than the minimum 
chorus; the fragile partition was only able to soften 
this down to resemble a muted boiler factory. 
assertion 
the family over him kept a herd of cattle which they 
drove continuously from room to room. 


JE LEFT without offering him much comfort, 
is a man of infinite 
sagacity, and he turned up at our house this even- 
He carried a small mimeograph machine, 
supply of paper and envelopes and a truculent 

He busied himself, with little apology, and 
has just left carrying several hundred copies of 


resource and 


Number) 
number on So-and-so Street 


aspects of the Bourgeoisie, Saint James St., Capital- 
ists and Bloodsuckers, finding these terms prac- 
tically synonymous although inclining slightly to 
leniency with the Bloodsuckers 


SA MUsE spoke to us prophetically before he 
WY left. “These will be in the mails to-night,” 
he said. “In the morning they will be delivered to 
selected citizens, not overlooking the Attorney 
General, the Chief of Police, Cardinals, Bishops, 
Rural Deans, Moderators and all the best Editors 
I look then for a trampling of large Policemen, the 
rattling of chains, the sanitary snap of padlocks.” 

“For my part I know nothing and my Apartment 
is void of incriminating evidence. A search may 
find some of these letters in the furnace room; 
who can tell? All that I definitely know is that the 
‘quiet possession’ promised me in that lease is 
quite definitely denied by Padlocked premises and 
trampling Constabulary. However, the Proprietor 
is surely responsible for what emanates from his 
building and before he ean clear himself of blame 
he may have to evict us all. It may need a second 
Circular to accomplish that.” 

His last words were philosophical. “Even the 
crudest legislative wonders may point new ways to 
skin a cat.” 
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Gringo Sandals 


by 


IN.wS 


Adapted from the Mexican sandal, these 
shoes are styled for women who can't wear the 
average low-cut shoe. The two straps make for a 
high-cut vamp, which comes well up the instep. 
At the sides, the high cut prevents gaping. Yet 
the deep band of baby calf with its row of per- 
forations gives the illusion of a low-cut shoe. The 
Gringo sandal is definitely dressy. 


It’s just one more proof that a corrective 
shoe may be smart-looking. Because this style 
is made on Last Number 4 for people who have 
certain definite foot troubles. In black or brown 
suede with baby calf trim, at $11. 


The 
Lock e 


insusnil 


genuine M. W 
gned and ap- 

€ by Dr. M. W. Locke & 
tf W msburg are exclusive 


Toronto. 


only 
shoes, desi 





sons in 


Simpson’s — Second Floor. 








SATURDAY NIGHT 


YOW don’t stamp your pretty feet 
and scream that the last time you 
used a mask at home you scared the 
wits out of the best maid you ever 
had, and haven’t seen her since. Take 
our word for it, the new masks won't 
make you look as though you had 
fallen face down into a particularly 
unpleasant mud puddle. They are as 
simple and un-messy to use as a lotion. 
One reason we are becoming in- 
creasingly fond of facial masks is be- 
cause they are the nearest approach 
to minute magic that we know. No, 
dear, they won’t release you from 
the daily care of the skin that makes 
your pretty little map a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. But they 
do make the skin more receptive to 
that care and for those occasions 
when, feeling that ole rockin’ chair 
done got you, you must face an even- 
ing when you meet your best beau’s 
family for the first time or some 
equally crucial test, a mask treatment 
can perform kindly immediate won- 
ders. 

One of 
face mask 
cently. 
on the 


nicest versions of the 
our desk re- 


the 
arrived at 


Until we read the instructions 
bottle it 


had us completely 





THIS “TYPICAL 1938” turban is to 
be preserved for posterity of the year 
6938. With a box of cyclamen make- 
up and other articles typical of what 
women are wearing this year, the 
turban will be buried in a capsule on 
the New York World’s Fair grounds. 


The hat modelled by Mme. Lilly 
Dache, its designer, is of emerald 
green and royal purple silk jersey. 



















































YAROLEY 


Skin food 
ee 





Lover of youth, the Yordley Skin Food 
You sense an air of confidence in the graceful poise of those gay helps defy the ravages of time. It 
nourishes while you sleep. Use it every 
England's loveliest 


figures where Fashion takes the ice. It isn’t only their sylph-like night, as do 


: ; - women, if you would have a clear, 
the wondrous dexterity of flashing bodies. An firm 


movement, or , youthfully fresh complexion, 


inseparable part of the scene—of every scene of fashion—is the 
fresh, youthful fragrance of the Yardley Lavender ... and the 
ministrations of the exquisite Yardley Beauty Preparations. You'll 
find these essentials of clear-skinned loveliness at the nearest 
smart store; and if you'd like a copy of ‘Beauty Secrets from 


Bond Street”, write Yardley & Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 
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Yardley’s 


Fragrance so loved by Fashion for every occasion, 5 


English Lavender—wunobtrusive, youthful, Lovable 
5¢ to $12. 





English Lavender Soap, 35¢ a large ccke; 3 for $1. English 
Complexion Cream, $1.10. Yardley's Foundation Cream, 85c. 
Yardley's Cream Rouge, 85c. Indelible Lipstick, $1.10. A surprise in powders, these by 


Yordley—a perfect assurance that 
you will look your best for hours on 
end. You may prefer the lasting 
caress of the Lavender Face Powder; 
or you will find English Complexion 
Powder an especially fine powder 
that is most flattering to dry skins. 
Both in six subtle tints, $1.10. 
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Pre-Date Treatment 
By BERNICE COFFEY 


fooled. For a moment we thought it 
a hand lotion for it is a light creamy 
fluid with a faint, freshly pungent 
cologne-like scent. About a teaspoon- 
ful is poured into the palm and ap- 
plied to the face and neck. The re- 
sultant film is transparent and in a 
few minutes begins to tighten on the 
skin, smoothing it out with an up- 
lifting effect that makes the tensest 
set of facial muscles relax into their 
proper positions in spite of themselves. 
It is left on the skin for about fifteen 
minutes during which you can dive 
into the tub, get dressed, or recline 
for a few moments during which you 
can concoct sparkling bon mots to be 
tossed off in the course of the even- 
ing’s conversation—instead of think- 
ing of them regretfully next day. 

After the film has been washed 
off with cool water, the skin is as 
smooth and glowing as that of a well- 
spanked baby, and the finishing 
touches of the make-up go on over a 
newly silken skin. Never one to keep 
a good thing to ourselves, we per- 
suaded the makers to part with some 
samples so that readers of this column 
could try it for themselves. We have 
a limited number of bottles each con- 
taining enough for two or three treat- 
ments. If you are in a mood for 
experiment, send your name and ad- 
dress to me, Isabel Morgan, “Saturday 
Night,” 73 Richmond Street, W., 
Toronto, and before you can say “A 
tisket, a tasket’”’ your sample will be 
in the loving care of His Majesty’s 
mail. 


Lipsticks and Boutonniere 


“PDRINCE’S FEATHER” is the name 

of a new make-up harmonization 
of cosmetics. Both in color and name 
it takes its inspiration from the gal- 
lant dark red flower most of us know 
as coxcomb, but which was known 
in Tudor England as Prince’s Feather. 
In this season of rich regal colors, it 
comes into its own, worn with plum, 
mauve and fuchsia shades, with the 
new blues, occasionally for contrast 
with grey, yellow or pumpkin, and 
most enchanting of all, with black. 
Its color is particularly effective in 
the evening for it retains its true 
tones in spite of the yellow tint which 
electric lights too often give to make- 
up. 

A young color, a daring color, a 
gallant color, it made its debut in 
typical gay fashion. At the opening 
of one of the smart restaurants in 
New York, the Maisonette’ Russe of 
the Hotel St. Regis, each man was 
presented with a boutonniere of fresh 
Prince’s Feather flowers, and each 
woman with a lipstick, with a card 
attached suggesting that it’s new to 
match your boutonniere to your 
partner’s lipstick. 

The business of matching the lip- 
stick to accessories—even escorts—is 


Canadians 





BLONDE CURLS as light as thistle- 

down are posed over the front of the 

head, with sides and back upswept in 

an enchantingly youthful interpretation 
of the upward hair-do. 


being carried to all sorts of lengths. 
Cables from the recent Paris openings 
report gloves to match the lipstick as 
an intriguing evening fashion. There 
is a lovely new evening bag to match 
the rosy Cyclamen make-up, which is 
worn with costume colors that range 
from delicate lavender and palest lilac 
through the hyacinth shades_ to 
deepest fuchsia and violet. And it is 
reported that sweaters in this glow- 
ing flower tone are the latest vogue 
on the beach at Cannes. 


Jewelled Fingers 


EWELS on your arms, your fingers, 

at your neck—any place you can 
get them—and the more you wear, 
the smarter you'll look this winter. 
With jewellery playing such a dom- 
inant role in the fashion scene, finger- 
tips shoula accent their sparkle and 
lustre. With the idea of creating 
something entirely new in nail enam- 
els which is as effective as jewels with 
the new Fall clothes, Jueltone, a new 
nail enamel was designed. It comes 
in three gradations of color, light, 
medium and dark. The choice depends 
merely on your preference for light 
or darker shades. These new Juel- 
tones worn without jewellery add a 
subtle sparkle to the simplest Fall 
frock. They solve, too, the pressing 
problem of what to wear with the 
purple and plum shades so outstanding 
this year. 

One of the most interesting chat- 
elaines seen today is designed by 
Maggy Rouff, of gold studded with 


turquoise. Chatelaine watches, too, 
have staged a comeback. These are 


just like the one Mrs. Roosevelt has 
worn ever since the first year of her 
marriage. Mr. Roosevelt gave it to 
her and she has always worn it. Her 
beautiful pearl necklace—also a wed- 
ding gift—now graces the necks of 
her daughter, Ann, and four daugh- 


ters-in-law. Pearls are more in 
fashion this year than ever before, 
either alone or combined with dia- 


monds, rubies or carved gold beads. 


in London 


By MARY GOLDIE 


DESPITE the strain which is being 


felt by everyone at the present 
moment, the daily routine of life in 


London goes on its usual interesting 
I spent two pleasant after- 
showing of 
models by Miss 


course. 
noons this week at 
autumn and winter 
Olive Todd in her salon in 
Street. To those who follow 


the 


Dover 


these 


I learned that they were sailing soon 
for Canada and that 
‘onto and Hamilton 
did, in fact, mention 


well 
the 


and they 


pening in London. 
ing similar stories from my friends. 
Principal W. S. Urquhart, 


they knew To- 


names of 
several people I know in those cities. 
‘Yhis sort of thing is continually hap- 
I am always hear- 


D.O., 





October 15, 1938 


SHE WAS A VICTIM 
OF HEADACHES 


Kruschen Got at the Cause 


were of 





This woman's headaches 


the gripping kind that reduce the 
sufferer to something like help- 
lessness. She _ tried tablets. She 
tried pills. All without avail. Only 
Kruschen could help her. 

“T used to get very bad head- 
aches,” she writes. “No tablets or 


pills of any kind could relieve them. 
One morning, casually, I tried 
Kruschen Salts in a glass of hot 
water. I continued taking it, but I 
have not had one of those awful 
headaches since. Kruschen suits me 
better than anything else. I find it 
very good,.’—(Mrs.) L.A.W. 
Headaches can nearly always be 
traced to sluggishness of the kidneys, 
liver and intestines, and to the un- 
suspected retention in the system of 


stagnating waste material which 
poisons the blood. The numerous 
salts in Kruschen stimulate the in- 
ternal organs to healthy, regular 


no clogging waste is 
allowed to collect. Your inside is 
kept clean and serene. And that is 
just how Kruschen Salts brings quick 
lasting relief from headaches. 


action so that 


and 








Whatever Soup 
you make 
or buy 





ALWAYS ADD 
a little 


BOVRIL 


It will greatly improve the 


richness, the flavor and 
goodness and make them 
as nearly perfect as they 
can be. 
















“QUIET HAVEN 


a small, quiet hotel, well 


known for its spacious 2% 
Sais 





comfort and atmosphere BS 


=3 of refinement. Theatres, 








LL.D., who recently retired from the 
Principalship of the Scottish Church 
College, Calcutta, has been invited to 
act as Professor of Theology in Knox 
College, Toronto, during the coming 
winter. He left for Canada at the 
end of September and will return to 


seasonal displays of fashion in the 
different shops, this is a time of con- 
fusion and temptation. Not all the 
riches of Croesus could entirely en- 
able the mind to choose from among 
so many beautiful gowns. The pale 
green walls of Miss Todd’s large and 


lovely salon are an excellent back- England at the end of March. Mr. 
ground against which to show some and Mrs. J. J. Gibbons and Miss Gib- 


most delectable clothes and I noticed bons of Toronto have arrived in Eng- 


many Canadians in the large gather- land. Mrs. Charles Martin of Winni- 
ings on both days. Among those who pes and her daughter, Miss Nancy 
attended the first showing was Mrs. Martin, have come to spend three 
L. B. Pearson, lately returned from months in England and on the 
a holiday in Brittany. She was tell- Continent. Mr. and Mrs. Floyd 


ing me that she and Mr. Pearson have Chalmers of Toronto have arrived to 


taken a flat in Roehampton and will spend some time in England, Bel- 
be moving shortly from their present gium, France and Germany. Miss 
home in Hampstead. Mrs. Maurice Grace Irwin, daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. John Irwin of Toronto, has gone 


Brown was another Canadian present 
to spend the winter in Paris. 


and she was accompanied by Mrs. 

Donald Hunter (formerly Miss Mary Mr. and Mrs. Robert Boronow of 
Holton of Hamilton) and Mrs. Bishop, Montreal, have been spending some 
who was Miss Bonny Ryan of To- time in London visiting their son, 
ronto. Robert Newton, who plays with suc- 


cess a difficult character part in 
“Poison Pen,” a current London play. 
Mr. Newton is making excellent pro- 
gress in the theatrical world and has 
also done some film work. Mr. Bur- 


Mrs. J. H. Cooling was also present 
at this showing and with her was Miss 
Isobal Maloney of Toronto who, with 
her sister, has come to spend some 
months in England. Mrs. Cooling is 


sailing for Canada next week to leigh Ballantyne, who has been in 
spend the winter in Toronto. The anada on business, is returning to 
second afternoon I saw Miss Jean England this week. Mr. F. W. Bruce 
MacPherson of ‘Toronto, who had has also returned to London from 
brought several of the young ladies Canada. Mrs. Bruce, who is visiting 
from Miss Spalding’s school. Mrs. in Toronto, will return at a later 
Charles Grace (formerly Miss Eallian date. Mrs. Charles Cleather, who 


was, before her marriage, Miss Carol 
Fleming of Windsor, is another Cana- 
dian who spent a part of the sum- 
mer in Canada. She traveled across 
for the earlier weeks of the summer 
and since returning has been on a 
trip through Poland and Germany. 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Britton Osler 
returned to Toronto from Lake 
Rosseau. Their daughter, Miss Hen- 
rietta Osler, who has been in England 
this summer, has returned to Toronto. 


Crawford Brown) also came in dur- 
ing the afternoon and I was talking 
for some time to Mrs. Reynolds of 
Richmond, Virginia, who is_ well 
known in Montreal and whose daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Gerald Potter, was a fre- 
quent guest in that city before she 
married and came to England to live. 


They Like It 


have 
[% A large city like London it is a 

never-ending source of wonder to 
me how often and how inadvertently 


one comes into contact (and some- Mrs. Frank McEachren and om 
times unconscious contact!) with daughter, Miss June McEachren ee 
Canadians. There is a small tea shop returned to Toronto after s sendin . 
in Kensington which I often frequent the summer in Europe. SI ing 
either at lunch time or for tea and Mrs. E. R. Wood, who has bee 
while there the other day, I found spending several weeks ze aaehaen 


myself seated at a table next to some 
Canadians from Montreal whose con- 
versation I was unable to help over- 
hearing. I have no idea of the names Miss Peggy Waldie, who 
of the people but that they were en- jn England since July has 
joying London was quite evident. to Toronto. y» Nas 
They had spent some time in Ireland Mr. and Mrs. D. Forbes Angus hav 
during the course of the summer and returned to Montreal from their rank. 
seemed very enthusiastic about this dence at Senneville eir 
part. of their trip. Quite unwittingly the summer. , 


has returned to Toronto. 
Mrs. D. O. Arnold of Ott: 

3 d tlawa, as 
left for England = 
been 
returned 


has 


resi- 
where they spent 
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Occupational Therapy 


interesting things to 

do, and kindly, relaxing care, 
with freedom from all worry 
- diet, electrotherapy, hy- 
drotherapy, beautiful well- 
appointed buildings and 
grounds—these, under spe- 
cialized medical supervision 
are offered by Homewood in 


restoring patients suffering 
from nervous and mental 
strain to normal health, 


Rates moderate. 


Address Harvey Clare, M.D. 
Medical Superintendent, 


Homewood Sanitarium, Guelph, Ontario 








FINE CAMERAS 
ACCESSORIES and SERVICE 


VY r 
7 4 


| 
| Camera Department 
5 RICHMOND ST. EAST 













LIP READING 


PRIVATE LESSONS 
for Adults with Impaired hearing 


HELEN McMURRICH 


Instructress—Tutorial Class 
U. of T. Extension Course 
1348 YONGE ST., Apt. 101, KI. 0698 
Applications on and after Sept. 15th 
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Start 
Now 


to get rid of the danger of dry, 
germ-laden, dusty air in your 
home or office. Let an ELECTRO- 
HOME 5-action Air Conditioner 
bring you new comfort and 
better health this winter. 
ELECTROHOME removes dust, 
germs and pollen from the air 
by water washing and filtering. 
It circulates clean, moist, in- 
vigorating air. In addition to 
protecting you against coldsand 
other winter ailments, Electro- 
home preserves the appearance 
and adds years to the life of 
your furniture, rugs, drapes, etc. 
Costs nothing to install and 
less than a light bulb to operate. 


The CL h (Illustrated above) 


Matched Butt 
Walnut Cabinet; tank capacity 4 
gallons; air capacity 10,000 cubic 
feet per hour. For medium sized 
homes, apartments and offices. 


Price $47.50 





Humidifies the Air 


The dry, dusty air pass- 

ing through a water 
spray and a series of 
wet filters becomes pro- 
perly moistened. 


Washes and Purifies 
the Air 


Dust, germs, pollen, etc., 

are removed from the 
air by water washing and 
filtering. 


Circulates the Air 


From 8,000 to 12,000 

cubic feet of air per hour 
(depending on the model) 
can be cleansed, proper- 
ly moistened and circu- 
lated throughout your 
home or office. 















Deodorizes 


Any deodorant or disin- 
fectant placed in the 
tank deodorizes the 
entire house in a few 


Other Models $29.95 up. Prices 2 
minutes. 


slightly higher in Western Canada. 






For sale by reliable dealers 
everywhere or write direct to 







Cools 
The ELECTROHOME has 















Dominion Electrohome Industries 


Limited some slight cooling 
KiTcHENER, ONT. effect in hot weather. 
WINNIPEG ToRONTO MONTREAL 





AC-2 


PORTABLE 


NT: 
LP: 





“Lused to be a frump, 





Jane Seymour 





} simply don’t believe it!” I said to this 
client when she called at my Salon and told 
me that. ‘Your skin looks beautifully 
tended and your colour accent is just right.” 

“ Well,” she said, smiling. “ Six months 
ago, I assure you, | was the sort of person 
nobody noticed. J didn’t believe in beauty 
treatment. Then one day I read an advertise- 
ment of yours that inspired me. I began to 
look after my skin with Cleansing Cream, 
Juniper Skin Tonic, and Orange Skin Food, 
and learned to make-up every day with Petal 
Cream, Dryskin Powder, and a little touch 
of Paste Rouge and Lipstick. 

“The result was that I became more interested in my 
appearance, Because I felt 
gayer and more attractive myself, | became more attractive 
to other people. And well—I just want to thank you, 
that’s all.” 

What a lot women miss in life by letting their looks go! 
A little care with a few well-planned preparations can bring 
out a whole personality. Why don’t you try it ? : 

You can get my preparations from any of my (f 
agents, and do ask for my book “Speaking Frankly ({p 

or write to me for it: Jane Seymour, 208 King \ 
Street West, Toronto. My Bond Street Salon is 
at 21-22 Grosvenor Street, London, England. 


I went in for smarter clothes. 














Trade Mark 


Jane Seymour 
BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 





WORLD of WOMEN 





This Year’s Hat Trick 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 


"YXHE diminutive hat, the manner 

in which it is worn precariously 
tip-tilted over an eye, plus the new 
brushed up hair-do, constitute a prob- 
lem which has been solved ingeniously 
by milliners both here and abroad. 
That it must relieve women of any 
worry about their coiffures if they 
wear hair Up—and that’s what they 
recommend as chic—all right. But 
if they don’t, all right again! They 
are the doctors, and there are no 
headaches they cannot cure. And 
believe it or not, your hat ean feel 
strangely secure and comfortable 
pinned on at that rakish angle grand- 
mother used to manage so superbly. 

It’s all done with snoods——-and what 
snoods! Different ones for all types 
of hats. Suppose you want a narrow- 
sided forward-posed fedora for sports; 
this has a slinky snood of jersey 
which encases your hair at back and 
ties.up over the hat. If it’s for cock- 
tail wear, a beautifully draped little 
turban in purple and green adds jew- 
elled fobs at the back, to which combs 
are attached which deftly and _ in- 
visibly anchor your hat to your head. 
And even more glamorous, is the 
snood of golden metal in lacy effect, a 
gold mesh curtain which is an en- 
tirely new idea for a hat—Midas- 
spun, and typifying all the luxury 
which is so integral a part of millin- 
ery this season. And that is only the 
beginning—-snoods of ombred ostrich 
finish a cap of black mesh, or self 
snoods of felt are caught to the hair 
by a jewelled hatpin. 


Practically Speaking 


F COURSE, you know that tweeds 
are ultra chic for dinner hours. For 
instance, a dinner hat of bright green 
featherlight tweed with two great 
coils across the front, and a _ snood 
enveloping the back. With this goes 
a pair of long, matching tweed gloves 
that zip up the middle with a pull 
in the form of a tassel of seed pearls 
It’s all a fashion paradox, these in- 
formal fabrics dramatized with all 
the pomp and ceremony of velvet and 
ermine. And of course you have 
heard rumors of hoods. There’s one 
of kolinsky, a great circle of peltry 
lined with turquoise tweed, to be 
worn with a suit and posed over a 
tiny tweed pillbox of the material. 
The day grows warm and, queeck 
like a fox, off comes the hood and 
turns into a softly gathered collar. 
It can even be a muff—but whatever 
way it is worn, it’s. definitely 
luxurious. 
The veiling snood adjusted by a 
clip is another snood version. Here 
it is of veiling with a carved metal 


clip attached to one end. This is 
clipped into the hat and holds ye 
snood in place. 

We almost forgot to mention 
combs and other hat tricks’ in 
our haste to tell you about snoods. 
Some are frankly practical, others 
combine functionalism with decora- 
tion. Lilly Dache, for instance, has 
experimented with all types of combs, 
and finally decided one of those child- 
ish combs that set across the head 
from side to side does the trick if it’s 
sewed in the hat. Wear one, and you 
can do a Lambeth Walk with impun- 
ity. The hat simply will not jar 
loose from its foundation. Other ideas 
are two small combs, attached to 
shirred covered elastic bands which 
are sewn in the band at either side 
of the back. 

There are several designs which 
have been thought out with the idea 
of lifting the hair up at back and 
keeping the neckline well groomed. 
One is the shirred band of velvet 
or other material, which is fastened 
with an invisible hook and eye. Then 
there is the draped loop of material 
which forms a trimming for a pill- 
box and at the same time cups the 
back of the hair and is made firm by 
a jewelled hatpin about three inches 
long. The hatpin by itself can be 
utilized when the hat itself is built 
down on the head. 

Back bands with slide buckles are 
simple and practical, as are those 
fastened by enormous hooks and eyes 
which often are covered with the hat 
material. The braided band set with 
a jewelled motif in the centre of the 
back is highly ornamental. A clip 
may be used for this, or any jewelled 
motif that can be sewn on the band 
and is not too heavy. 

Hair up has brought back earrings, 
pendants, clips. And as for ears, well 
now that they have come out from 
behind the bush of curls that so long 
hid their beauty or their imperfec- 
tions, earrings are to be had that do 
camouflage half the ear, one quarter 
or just the lobe. 


The Jewel Song 


TYHE new fine jewellery is three di- 

mension architectural and though 
massive in appearance, it articulates, 
moves flexibly and is in a modern 
treatment. Flower jewellery is even 
more important than ever and bits 
of soft satin-like enamel are seen 
combined with gold. Platinum and 
diamonds are worn in the daytime 
as well as evening. Rich gold neck- 
laces with sapphires and rubies are 
worn with wool or velvet. street 
dresses. 


THE DISTAFF SIDE 





The Lowdown on the Loire 
BY MARIE CLAIRE 


‘WT ISN’T every day that I can 
get away with recommending 
an ocean voyage,” said our doc- 
tor, “not without raising a hollow 
laugh. Since you’re going anyhow, 
let me have the pleasure of ad- 
vising it. A good long holiday 
abroad and a complete change of 
scene are what you need. Ever 
heard that one? Go and have 
a good rest. Come and see me 
when you get back. I like to keep 
track of Paris fashions. ‘Bye.” 

Seeing our doctor is a privilege 
not to be abused, but we’re back, 
and though he may not need us 
for Paris fashion information, we 
need him for doctoring. As soon 
as we can get round to it we're 
going to see him. As soon, that 
is, as we begin to draw deep 
natural breaths again, and our 
falling arches have picked up 

It all began with our having no 
plans Mother had the right 
method. “Now let’s sit down and 
plan,” mother would say to father 
before any sort of family excur- 
sion, “planning’s half the fun.” 
When mother had had half her 
fun, the rest of us, though a bit 
wan, at least knew where we were 
going. 

Beyond an intention to see a 
bit of France on the theory that 
next year it was quite possible only 
geologists would be able to find 
it, the four people who sat on a 
balcony in Switzerland getting 
cool in the 10th of August had 
no plans at all. Someone said 
casually, “Why don’t we do the 
Loire?” There was a short silence 
and someone else said, “Good 
idea,” and the next morning we 
were on our way West. 


Famous for What? 


TNNHE sun of the fair land of 

France beat down on goiden 
wheat, studded with scarlet pop- 
pies beneath an azure sky. Where 
had we read ‘Gold for the Eter- 
nal: Blue for our Lady: Red for 
the five wounds of her son’? : 

It was very hot, too hot to 
think, 

“What's the Loire famous for?” 
we asked, hoping it was white 
wine—well chilled. 

“Old chateaux,” said someone 
behind. “It’s full of history.” 

“Liquid history,” said the lady 
who was. driving. “Remember 
how you enjoyed that cold rainy 
day on the Thames?” 

“But we don’t know any French 
history, except Joan of Arc,” we 
began. 

“She’s there,” said the Histor- 
ian, “and you soon will.” 

“Every chateau probably has a 
chapel,” said the ecclesiastical art 
hound cheerfully. 

We should have been warned. 

The road dipped and rose, left 
the trim vineyards behind and 
skirting a wood came upon the 








Chateau of Cherverny. The His- 
torian took us by the arm. “It 
looks awful” we said. 

“It’s one of the worst,” he said 
encouragingly and we joined the 
other sunburned tourists and fell 
in behind the guide. 

Cherverny is full of tortured 
golden oak and very bad portraits. 
Even the guide obviously hated it. 

It took us ten days to do the 
principal Chateaux of the Loire. 
It probably lopped ten years off 
the rear end of our life. “But 
What,” said the Historian sooth- 
ingly, “are ten days, or ten years 
in the span of time? You will get 
something out of this.” He was 
right Look what we got 


Nice on a Horse 


Chambord is huge, hard on 
the feet and has a white stone 
double spiral staircase. The Cha- 


teau at Blois saw the murder of 
the Duc de Guise in the king’s 
bedroom. Our guide told the tale 
with great verve. When he came 
to the king’s words as he kicked | 
his dying relative in the stomach, 
“God, how fat he is!” he swung 
his leg from the hip and unfortun- 
ately kicked an attentive tourist 
smartly on the shin. It made 
quite a pleasing diversion for the 
rest of us. Chaumont is a long 
walk up a rocky hill. We looked 
into Diane de Poitiers’ little dress- 
ing table mirror, thinking senti- 
mentally how often it had doubt- 
less reflected her enchanting face 
the face of one of the original 
gold-diggers. Amboise is terrific. 
It was a pretty conceit to have a 
brick ramp from the town up the 
hill into the throne room that the 
king might ride right home. It’s 
probably all right on a horse. But 
Leonardo de Vinci is buried in the 
chapel, bless him. 

Losches is nasty, all dungeons 
and torture chambers, but Agnes 
Sorel, the only mistress who never 
had an unkind word said about 
her, rests her feet there on two 
stone woolly lambs. Chenonceaux 
has a long, long gallery for par- 
ties, built out over the river. Diane 
once owned it, but Marie de 
Medici took it over and = sent 
her packing. Azay-le-Rideau is 
homey, well-furnished, and easy 
on the eyes and feet. Chinon is 
miles of handsome ruin, in which 
one is said to sense Joan of Are 
in every stone. We probably 
haven't much sense anyhow. 

How full of memories these pic- 
ture postcards are! 

By mutual agreement we called 
the thing off at Chinon. Two 
nights later we met a _ disting- 
uished lady in Tours. “I’ve al- 
Ways wanted to see the Chateaux 
of the Loire and here I am, so 
happy to begin,” she said. “We're 
so happy for you,” we said in 
unison. 
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There’s a lifetime of wear in every Kenwood. Years 
hence they'll still be soft and fleecy. The colours 
will still have a delicate pastel warmth. Kenwoods 
are made to last. The long, lively wooel-fibres are 
imbedded *way down, where they won't pull out 
easily. Every bride would love a supply of Kenwood 


blankets—the perfect gift. 


Kenwood Mills Limited, Arnprior, Ontario 
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, thai 2 RONSON lighter 


Well-dressed men have adopted the 
lighter asxnot only a useful but also a 
smart daily requirement...Carefully 
groomed ‘women realize that chic smok- 
ing accessories make for graceful 
smoking... Both are aware that it looks 
much better and is ever'so much more 
flattering to proffer a light with a fine 
lighter. That today it is the correct “thing 
to do”...Particularly with a beautifully 
styled RONSON. ; 


Ina at lo ya en, Ina 7 to own 


RONSON, the lighter which lights every 
time, comes in a wealth of handsome 
styles for pocket, handbag, desk and 
table. Prices to suit any pocket-book. At 
your jeweler’s, department store or any 
shop selling smokers’ fine articles. A 
postal card will bring you the free, pic- 
ture-full book, "What's New in RONSON”; 
please give dealer’s name. 


Address DOMINION ART METAL WORKS. Ltd. 
42 Commodore Building, Toronto, Ontario 
England: RONSON PRODUCTS, Ltd., London 
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The Screen Children Grow Up 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


THE movie children are all growing 
up and it gives one quite an auntie- 
like feeling to see the screen toddlers 
of yesterday strutting about smoking 
cigarettes, making love and discussing 
their futures. The brook ana river 
are meeting on all the screens in 
America and soon Shirley Temple will 
be the only child-star left to us. As 
far as Shirley is concerned it is prob- 
ably the producers who are standing 
with reluctant feet. Parting with 
Shirley’s childhood, when that sad 
day comes, will be a little like parting 
with the national gold reserve. 
When one considers that the screen 
adolescents of today have been reared 
practically single-handed by that vast 
scatter-brained nursery governess, the 
movie public, it’s a tribute to their 
talent that they can still behave like 


recognizable teen-agers. The strut- 
ting young hoodlum that Mickey 


Rooney plays in “Boys’ Town” is cer- 
tainly not a lad you are likely to meet 
in ordinary life, but he does manage, 
most of the time, to be a thoroughly 
plausible and vigorous example of bad 
bringing-up. And Jackie Cooper’s shy 
but sturdy love-making in “That Cer- 
tain Age” probably comes as close to 





BRACKEN, well remembered 


EDDIE 

in Toronto as the star of “Brother 

Rat” last year who returns in the cur- 

rent to that hit, “What a 

Life.’ The play comes to the Royal 

Alexandra Theatre, Toronto, for the 
week of October 17. 


successor 


being touching and authentic as such 
a performance can, within the limita- 
tions of a script written by grown-ups 
for the amusement of other grown- 
ups. 

“Boys’ Town” with its Road-to- 
Life theme has a great deal to be said 
for it. On the credit side there is its 
moving and factual basis in the 
Father Flanagan Omaha experiment; 
Spencer Tracy’s sincere and tender 
performance as Father Flanagan; 
Norman ‘Taurog’s fluent, shrewdly 
pictorial treatment of the Boys’ Town 
community development; and, most 
of the time, Mickey Rooney’s cocky 
portrayal of Boys’ Town’s incorrigible, 
Whitey Marsh. On the debit side there 
is Mickey’s tendency towards exagger- 
ated mugging, the sentimentalizing of 
the theme in the latter half of the pic- 


ture, and the wild dip into melo- 
dramatics at the end. I could have 
got along, too, without Pee-Wee, a 


pathetic and sunny waif so obviously 
introduced to draw tears from the 
audience that he might have gone 
down in the plot specifications as a 
small auxiliary pump. Still I suppose 
that’s the way pictures have to be 
made, and no doubt Pee-Wee has al- 
ready proved to be worth his weight 
in ticket-stubs at the box-office. 
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Transition Period 


7OUNG love on the screen is gen- 
erally treated as a sort of coker- 
nut shy for amused adults; and if 
“That Certain Age” is an exception it 


is largely because of the freshness and 


sincerity injected into it by the two 
stars, Deanna Durbin and _ Jackie 
Cooper. 

The task faced by the producers 
was a difficult one—Deanna had to be 
got safely across the awkward age 
interval; she had to be given the 
opportunity for at least four songs; 


and she had to be introduced to Love 
under circumstances that wouldn't 
estrange admirers of her youthful 
innocence and high spirits. The story 
itself shows signs of having been 
shaped with all these considerations 
in plain sight. Deanna here is a care- 
fully reared sub-deb who falls in love 


with a charming and _ considerate 
man-of-the-world (Melvyn Douglas) 
and is gently eased back, by Mr. 


Douglas and her sympathetic parents, 
into a harmlessly romantic relation- 
ship with her boyish admirer (Jackie 
Cooper.) Everybody in the picture 
is wealthy, good-looking, well-bred 
and wonderfully tactful. Deanna 
sings at one or two private entertain- 
ments under the very best auspices 
or at home for a few family friends 


she has never had to rough it on 
the screen like Shirley Temple. If it 
weren’t for the general push and 
liveliness that Deanna herself never 
fails to contribute the whole thing 
would be a little over-nice. As it is, 


it is pleasant entertainment and ac- 
complishes what it set out to do. 
Deanna should be able to face the 
world almost any time now with her 
first upswept coiffure, her first mink 
wrap and her first grown-up beau. 


Dress Parade 


QONJA HENIE has a distressing 
"time in her new picture, “My 
Lucky Star.” She’s a co-ed here whose 
college education is sponsored by a 
departmental store, the condition 
being that she model as many clothes 
as possible while engaging in her 
studies. Being a conscientious girl 
she hurries back to the dormitory be- 
tween classes and changes from top to 
toe; with the result that the rest of 
the co-eds are soon seething like the 
cast of “The Women.” Why anyone 
should have thought up this extra- 
ordinary notion for the world’s fore- 
most figure skater is hard to imagine. 
Maybe they just got desperate and 
decided to make a plot out of the first 
thing to come through in the morning 
mail; and the first thing that turned 
up was a Sports-Shoppe catalogue. In 
the intervals between dressing and un- 
dressing Sonja gets in some skating 


sequences; and her skating is still 
remarkable enough to make you 
forget the plot. 
ee 
COMING EVENTS 

THE triumphant New Mordkin 

Ballet directed by the renowned 
Mikhail Mordkin, last master c: the 
Imperial Ballet of Old Russia, will 


be presented for two nights, October 
21-22, at Massey Hall. 

Foremost among modern American 
ballets, the Mordkin troupe will be 
seen here in a repertoire combining 
the splendors of the past with the 
exciting methods of the present. The 
company of 60 is headed by Patricia 
Bowman, Lucia Chase, Nina Stroga- 
nova, Leon Varkas and Dmitri 
Romanoff with the incomparable 
Mordkin himself appearing at least 
once in each bill in character roles. 

Two new works, “Trepak,” with 
a score by the younger Tcherepnine, 
and “Voices of Spring,”’ danced to the 


music of Johann Strauss, are in- 
cluded in the repertory from which 
the performances for this city will 
be selected. Other ballets in the 
Mordkin schedule _ are: “Giselle,” 
“The Goldfish,” “La Fille Mal 
Gardée,” ‘Dionysus,” and “Swan 
Lake.” 

The scenery and costumes are by 
Lee Simonson, art director of the 
New York Theatre Guild, and Sergei 
Soudeikine of Metropolitan Opera 
fame. 


A 


FOR BALLETOMANES. 
presentations of the famed Mordkin Ballet, which comes to Massey Hall on 
October 21 and 22. 
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SANS BARREAUX.” 
film starring Annie Ducaux and Roger Duchesne which will be shown at the 
Hollywood Theatre, Toronto, on October 15. 
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A scene from the famous French language 
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A Play to Get Teeth Into 


BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


“QHADOWS and Substance” is a 

play with an idea, a play that the 
serious playgoer can “get his teeth 
into”’—if they have not been arophied 
by a generation of baby-food. It deals 
with some of the more unpleasant 
aspects of democracy-—democracy in 
religion, it is true, where its effects 
are naturally worse than in politics. 


Nor need anybody suppose that the 
toman Church in Ireland, with 
which it specifically deals, is the 
only communion to be troubled by 
this sort of problem. The clash be- 
tween an ancient culture and _ phil- 


osophy on the one hand and modern 
sentimental vulgarity on the other 
is to be found in every church and 
every political body, and at the mom- 
ent vulgarity is definitely winning. 
Nowhere has it won quite com- 
pletely as in the new pseudo-Socialist 
autocracies. Nationalism as a creed 
is the enemy of all true culture. 


sO 


3etween the ancient culture in the 
person of the half-Spanish Canon 
Skerritt (Sir Cedric Hardwicke) and 
vulgarity in the persons of his curates 
and parishioners stands a character 
who rises above both parties to the 
fight by the sublimity of her faith and 
the unselfish devotion of her love. 
This is Brigit, the Canon’s maid- 
servant, a mystic who was born on 
St. Brigit’s Day and sees visions of 
that great Irish princess-slave-girl, 
and at the end is the innocent victim 
of the strife between the factions. The 
performance of this part by Julie 
Haydon is, in spite of great inaudi- 
bility, one of the loveliest, feyest 
things ever seen on a Canadian stage, 
and devoted as I am to clear enuncia- 
tion I would not change her bird- 
like tones and the exquisitely natural 
shyness of her movements for the 
most perfect elocution that ever came 
out of a school for acting. 

Sir Cedric’s performance is an in- 


tellectual masterpiece; and yet, 
though it seems to suit the lines to 
perfection, I cannot believe that the 


dramatist did not intend the Canon to 
show, at least at the close, a deeper 
quality of human affection. The per- 


formance seems restrained to the 
point of repression. We know well 
enough, intellectually, that the 


Canon’s irony, his reserve, his distant 
manner towards all but Brigit, are 
the product of his revolt against the 
sordidness and shallowness of the 
“modern” life around him; but we 
should like to have our knowledge 
confirmed by an _ occasional slight 
cracking of the shell. Or am I asking 
for too much theatricality? Is it bet- 


ter that the audience, as Sir Cedric 
put it in his Monday night speech, 
should have to work almost as hard 


as the actors to get the true signifi- 


cance of the play? In any case the 
important closing scene is not very 
well contrived or written. Mr. Paul 


Vincent Carroll will certainly do even 
finer work in future plays than he 
has in this. He has power and pas- 


“La Fille Mal Gardée,” one of the 


sion, and already much technical 
dexterity; more will come. 

Our old and beloved friend Sara 
Allgood of the original Irish Players 
has an important bit, and cast and 
production are entirely adequate. 


(GEORGE Abbott upset a precedent 


in New York last summer by 
giving up a much needed vacation in 
order to direct personally the re- 
hearsals of his touring troupe of 
“What A Life,’ the hilarious Broad- 
way comedy which comes to _ the 
Royal-Alexandra Theatre for one 


week beginning Monday, October 17. 
The play is described as a delightful 
associate of “Brother Rat,” the 
Abbott laugh-hit which scored such 
a success here last season. 

“What A Life’ is a youthful com- 
edy written by Clifford Goldsmith 
and dealing with the hilarious antics 
of a mal-adjusted high school boy. 
It holds no brief except for the pleas- 
ure of the audience, and New York 
critics have called it a high spot in 
the cycle of Abbott comedies, includ- 
ing “Three Men on a Horse,” “Boy 
Meets Girl,” and “Room Service,” 
in addition to “Brother Rat.” 


~J AMES MELON, popular radio, 
screen and concert stage tenor, and 
Viola rhilo, also well known to radio 
audiences will appear in grand opera 
at the Victoria Theatre during the 
week of October 17th, when the Na- 
tional Opera Company will present 
six evening and two matinee per- 
formances, according to an announce- 
ment made by Armand Bagarozy, 
director of the opera company. 

Mr. Melton will be heard as Lieu- 
tenant Pinkerton in “Madame But- 
terfly” on Monday night, and as 
Alfredo in “La Traviata on Thursday 
night. Miss Philo will make her 
operatic bow to Toronto listeners as 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
on Tuesday night, and as Aida in the 
opera by the same name on Saturday 
night according to the announce- 
ment. 
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Business sets a high valuation on the three 
quick. human reactions to letters written on 
Earnscliffe Linen Bond .. . reactions that reg- 
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The beauty and dignity of Earnscliffe Linen 
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CONCERNING Foop 





IF ‘For Your Stomach’s Sake’”’ 


th Beaune, Cote dor, 
Burgundy, France. 


: THE ENGLISHMAN 
to 
CYNTHIA BROWN 


Cynthia, whose bonhommie 

Spices gastronomy, 

Always with humor and some- 
times with grace, 

Really, my gluttony 

(Bibulous, muttony), 

With thy choice restaurants can- 
not keep pace. 


Seventeen courses 

With succulent sauces 

Do not agree with my liver or 
brain; 

I'll be Onlooker, e- 

laborate cookery 

Makes me feel sleepy and gives 
me a pain. 


Come now, my Cynthia, 

Let me just pin thee a 

Simple white flower on thy simple 
white blouse; 

Come, let’s eat ham ina 

Simple estaminet, 

Vin ordinaire’s a sufficient 
carouse. 


PHAT'S the sort of thing an earnest 
seeker after gastronomic truth 
gets handed across a restaurant table 
at the end of a glorious dinner. Dear 
Englishman, your sound classical edu- 
cation was no greater armor than our 
- ignorance against the wines of 
}IRVAN : ' 
A. 7552 France: Bac ) 
Perhaps it is because France is a 
closely populated country and her 
rivers are small, perhaps it is simply 
______ because since the time of the Romans 


E she has been cultivating her vine- 





yards and making the best wines in 

the world—we dunno—but you can’t 

drink water in France. You just don’t 

= dare. There is water to wash in, and, 
@ on demand, even water to bathe in, 

S$ but you don’t drink the water. A 
sparkling water with medicinal prop- 

Per 100 & erties from Belgium, and a still clear 

$17.50 spring water from the springs at 

50.00 Evian are sold in inadequate bottles 
roti for a frane or so more than you pay 
17.08 for vin ordinaire. One soon gets 
20.00 @ tired of that. 
12.00 On a wide-eyed pilgrimage across 
a France even your correspondent was 
15.00 B bound to learn something about 
17.5 French wines. She couldn’t run to 
25.00 § Evian all the time. 
30).()0 Coming down through Picardy into 
the champagne district, across into 
at the @ Lorraine, back into Burgundy, west 
through Touraine and up into Norm- 
andy, is a tour through the principal 
trated vineyards of France. Our stop at 
s Beaune is in the nature of intensive 
cest. ’ 
inquiry, for Beaune, you must know, 
is the commercial centre of the great 

AN wine houses of Burgundy, in the Céte 
dOr, the jewel of the Burgundy 

| district. 

) - Pieardy is too full of harsh mem- 
ories for Canadians to make it a suit- 
able district for an investigation as 

> 5 light-hearted as the object of this 

journey. We drove through it as 
rapidly as might be into Lorraine and 
at Naney found the perfect spot to 
begin our inquiry. At Nancy we drank 
French Moselle Wines. These are 
light and gay with a delicious fra- 
grance. I met no white wines, even 
in Burgundy, that had their amazing 
bouquet. The nearest I have been 
able to find to these in the Canadian 
Vendor’s list I brought away with 
me, dated May 1935, is a Deutz Mos- 
elle Nonpareil at $3.25 a _ bottle, 
which rather puts it off the modest 
entertainer’s list, to whom I address 
myself. The German wines, compar- 
able and to be had in Canada, are 

Logenbech Zeltinger 1932 at $1.40 

and Deutz Rudesheim 1929 at $1.70, 

neither of which will shame you be- 


fore your most snooty guest. 


lo. 2 al 
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( ‘HAMPAGNE is too abstruse a sub- 
ject for a cooking columnist to 
attack. Besides, I don’t happen to 
like champagne. It gets up my nose, 
unless I stir it flat, which turns my 
escort pale with anguish and com- 
tely spoils the party. So in Reims 
irank only red Alsatian wine, a 
grvind Vin St. Odile from Alsace 
Which can be had at the Ontario 
vendors for $1.50 and will please you 
hink—and what pleased me more, 
umpagne Nature which alas is not 
apparently built for export. It is 
champagne before the liqueur is 
added which makes it fizz. Don’t 
| believe the people who tell you it is 
| the natural sugar in the grape which 
ferments a second time in the bottles 
| and causes the sparkle that so de- 
| lights others, not me. It isn’t, it’s 
an added liqueur made of pure cane 
| Sugar, fine old wine and very good 
brandy, mixed with the Champagne 
Nature in revolving drums. Cham- 
i 
i 
} 





baugne Nature has a bouquet and a 
sponse that is quite thrilling. 

But now we have reached Bur- 
gundy. The whole character of the 
land changes. The harvest fields of 
grain give place to a landscape like 
an enlarged Versailles garden. The 
ng, straight roads are lined on both 
Sides with huge trees, and roll up 
and down hill very pleasantly. Wheat 
Zives place to vineyards, the most 
perfectly cultivated fields in the 
vorld. From a short distance the 
land appears to be “combed,” leaving 
long lines of green without a weed 
between. The vines are cut back 
fach season like rose bushes. One 
Can often scarcely span their main 
Stalk with thumb and forefinger at 
the ground, yet they are allowed to 
grow only about three feet high and 
are carefully tied to separate posts. 


TINS ROSES, which we now began 

to drink like water, are “white” 
Wines made from red grapes, and the 
Color of pink topazes. Vin ordinaire 
is a deep red wine, often very dry, 
occasionally almost acrid. In many 
of the small roadside restaurants it 
goes with the meal and an empty 
bottle is replaced immediately with 
a full one. One’s capacity increases 
With one’s industrious drinking of 
i. Neither of these are built for 





BY CYNTHIA BROWN 


export;—they are Vins du Pays and 
can be drunk within the year. In 
fact they are best drunk new, and 
many will not keep at all. 


Finally, at Beaune, we reached the 
peak of the “still” wine country. The 
vineyards of the Céte d’Or lie be- 
tween two valleys and cover a space 
about sixty kilometres long by one- 
half to four kilometres wide. The 
best grapes grow on the slopes. Vine- 
yards side by side may yield entirely 
different qualities of wine from the 
same type of grape. Soil and situa- 
tion, once the vine is started, have 
everything to do with the Grand 
Vins de Bourgogne. 

The vineyards stretching down the 
slopes from under our hotel window 
at Beaune (a large number of them 
actually the property of the Proprie- 
taire, produce Pommard and Cham- 
bertin, red still Burgundies character- 
ized by great fullness and roundness, 
gloriously soft and of aged fragrance. 
M. Chevillot does not do much export- 
ing but would recommend Bouchard 
Pére et fils Grevrey Chambertin 
($1.65 at the vendors) and Chauven- 
et’s Pommard at $1.85, to those who 
cannot drink in Beaune. 


The White Burgundies grow on the 
other side of the ridge. We drank a 
Meursault called “Charmes,”’ and a 
Montrachet, and a Chablis, rather 
dry and utterly delicious, and perfect 
white wines to serve right through 
a meal. Collin-Bourisset Meursault 
“1923” at $2.00; Schroder & Schyler’s 
Chablis Superieur at $1.40 approxim- 
ate them at the vendors, where, alas, 








I understand you cannot buy a Mont- 
rachet at all. Montrachet is held by 
connoisseurs to be the finest white 
wine in the world. 


\ YITH Beaune as headquarters we 

made various excursions into the 
hills. A Hermitage red Burgundy 
from the Cote de Rhone, called Nwit 
St. George is worth anyone’s remem- 
bering, and a white wine of Touraine 
called Montlowis crossed our path to 
our great satisfaction. At Blois we 
first met Mercurey, an estimable red 
wine from the Cote Chalonnaise, and 
a Vouvray, a white Loire wine that 
was memorable too. There is a Demi 
Sec Sparkling Vouvray on _ the 
vendor’s list called Veuve Amiot at 
$2.65. A Veuve Amiot still white 
wine is a very good buy there for 
$1.00, it has a good bouquet and is 
pleasantly dry. Those who particu- 
larly like the true taste of the grape 
in a white wine should keep an eye 
open for Chavignol, an exceptionally 
light and fragrant wine we found at 
Bourges. 

Since it has been our custom on 
this journey to drink one wine right 
through a meal the particular wines 
here mentioned are alli of that type. 
An aperitif beforehand and a liqueur 
afterwards occasionally encouraged 
the hotel management to hope we 
were guests worth cultivating, but 
not often. Wine in France is a de- 
licious natural accompaniment of 
two meals a day, it is part of the 
meals. Why not, as St. Paul advised, 
use a little of it, if only for one’s 
stomach sake? 
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MR. AND MRS. NICHOLAS IGNATIEFF, whose marriage took place recently at Deer Park Church, 
Toronto. Mrs. Ignatieff is the former Miss Helena Ramsay MacKenzie Fraser, daughter of Mrs. Alex- 


ander Fraser of Toronto, and the late Colonel Fraser. Mr. Ignatieff, eldest son of Count Paul and 

Countess Natalie Ignatieff of Upper Melbourne, Que., is on the staff of Upper Canada College and is 

well known to readers of “Saturday Night” through his numerous interesting articles which have 

appeared in this publication. A fresh article from his pen, dealing with the tremendous shift in 

European political alignments which has taken place since the Czechoslovak arrangement, will appear 

in an early issue. Mr. and Mrs. Ignatieff will shortly take up residence in the country some ten or 
fifteen miles from. Toronto. 
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FINE FOODS OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO, ALSO PACKERS OF 
GERBER’S STRAINED VEGETABLES : GROWN AND PACKED IN CANADA 
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write to Hatch & Co., Limited, Quebec, P.Q., for the name of your 
nearest one. With his name we will mail you a booklet illustrating 
styles which have won for Omega the acclaim of international stylists. 
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Troubles From the Past 


BY MARIE 


“The Buccaneers,” by Edith Wharton. 
Toronto, Ryerson. $2.50. 

“The Fathers,” by Allen Tate. 
onto, Thomas Allen. $2.50. 

“The General’s Lady,” by Esther 
Forbes. Toronto, McLeod. $2.50. 


Tor- 


THIS has been American history 

week for your reviewer. She feels 
a bit like an unpatriotic D.A.R., if 
such an anomaly could be imagined. 

When Edith Wharton died some- 
thing less than a year ago, she left 
behind her forty-four published works 
and an unfinished manuscript. Her 
literary executor found this latter 
to be a completely planned but only 
partially executed novel, “The Buc- 
caneers,” and decided it was far too 
good to withhold from Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s many devoted admirers. 

A posthumous novel is not a joy 
to any reviewer, for like Pericles 
of old “those who have known and 
loved the dead may think his words 
do scant justice to the memories they 
would hear honored; while those who 


do not know will occasionally, from 
jealousy, suspect him of overstate- 
ment.” 

“The Buccaneers” has scenes as 


polished and acute as any this justly 
famous novelist ever wrote. It has 
also very fair samples of Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s weaknesses. In spots it reads 
like Ouida, or high life for+ house- 
maids, elsewhere it is as urbane as 
Meredith. The unevenness of the 
characterization must be credited to 
the novel’s uncompleted state, for this 
author was never content with lay 
figures. Like many other first class 
novelists her characters indeed often 
developed so much personality they 
overrode their creator. This would 
seem to be the case with Laura Test- 
valley, the little English governess 
who pilots the two American girls 
through the mazes of English society 
with such success. Laura indeed 
steals the book, though Nan is obvious- 
ly the intended heroine. “The Buc- 
caneers” are American girls of great 
wealth and little social standing in 
the New York of the 80’s who de- 
scend on English society and through 
a combination of innocence, beauty, 
determination and luck, marry into 
the Peerage. The story as Mrs. Whar- 
ton developed it does not break off un- 
til the finale is easily foreseen, and is 
completed by the author’s skeleton 
of the plot. 

Although she was a distinguished 
expatriate for many years, it is 
rather endearing to find Mrs. Wharton 
still thinking of the English “fire 
place” as the American “grate,” and 
retaining her earliest impressions of 
the House of Lords. 


Not Easy Going 


“WHE FATHERS” is a first novel by 

a Southerner who has hitherto 
specialized in poetry and biographies 
of great Americans. It is a Southern 
story of a family at war within itself, 
new ideas upsetting old traditions, 


CHRISTIE 


father against son, wife against hus- 
band. The period is the 1850’s when 
secession was the burning question in 
the Southern States. 

Young Lacy Buchan tells the tale 
in the first person. The stream of 
consciousness method is invoked, and 
the style is a modified William Faulk- 
ner, often obscure, sometimes infuriat- 
ing, but always interesting. Two of 
its chief scenes are prolonged fun- 
erals, there are two murders and one 
rape and the early engagements of the 
American Civil War. Not, as you will 
gather, a gay novel, yet a bewilder- 
ingly good one. 

The craftsmanship that has gone 
to the making of this novel is develop- 
ing a strange type of art. It would 
be stupid, I think, to ignore it because 
it has new standards at first difficult 
to appreciate, and unwise to refuse to 
recognize it as art. It demands as 
much as it gives; only the alert and 
attentive reader tastes its flavor; in- 
deed ever learns what it is all about. 

But I wish they wouldn’t do it. 


Primrose Path 


“MNHE General’s Lady” is a costume 

piece. It should be considerably 
more, for Esther Forbes is a careful 
student of history with a pleasantly 
lucid style. Her ‘Paradise,’ a story 
of the Puritan Settlement of New 
England, was, for very good reasons, 
a best seller. ‘The General’s Lady” 
is less well articulated; one never 
quite believes in the bones beneath the 
crinoline. 

This is, however, a pleasant, sunny 
escape into an uncomplicated corner 
of the past. “The General’s Lady,” 
wedded, but no wife, my goodness, 
adopts a charming peasant girl of un- 
impeachable good looks, birth, and 
style who learns everything the lady 
would have her know, including love 
for the lady in remarkably fast time. 
A young lover leads the lady down 
the path whose primroses all too 
rapidly change to the blue flowers 
of rue, and the lady is publicly hanged, 
yes hanged, for a crime she did not 
commit. Miss Forbes can be pretty 
grim when she is roused. But the 
pretty, dutiful waif finds a_ sturdy 
lover. 

A tale to brighten a rainy day, since 
the scene of horror inexplicably fails 
to linger any time at all in the reader’s 
mind. 

ee 


THE NEW BOOKS 


“Oscar Wilde,” by Frank Harris 
(Macmillan, $3.25). Frank Harris’ 
biography of Wilde was written in 
1910, nearly thirty years ago. Al- 
though it was printed in 1918 under 
the title “Oscar Wilde: His Life and 
Confessions” and since then has been 
en sale in Europe and on this conti- 
nent, it has never before been avail- 
able in Great Britain. Now this Eng- 
lish edition has appeared with an en- 
tirely new and important preface by 
George Bernard Shaw. 





BOOK OF THE WEEK 





First Proletarian Writer 


BY GRANT SMITH 


“Sailor On Horseback.” The Bio- 
graphy of Jack London, by Irving 
Stone. Thomas Allen. $3.50. 


ACK LONDON deserves a bet- 

ter biography. Mr. Irving Stone 
writes with the feverish excitement 
of a sports reporter at a final game. 
When he is not lifting passages 
direct from London he falls into 
his subject’s idiom and phraseology. 
As London lacked perspective to 
view himself clearly in relation to 
his immediate scene, so Stone, in 
seeing London through the eyes of 
London, has failed to secure the 
perspective required to give an ob 
jective account of the man. The 
“boy socialist” of the Pacific coast 
“nineties” is too important a part 
of the American scene not to re- 
ceive far more important con- 
sideration than has yet been given 
to him by students of American 
literature 

London is important because he 
is an authentic part of American 
life at the close of the nineteenth 
century He is important because 
he is the first outstanding pro 
letarian writer of America And 
he is important because he has 
been and is still being widely read 
by a vast public that is practically 
unknown to the formal literary 
world 

Through this public London has 
had a very considerable effect on 
the social development of United 
States I have met old time 
“Wobblies” on the prairies whose 
philosophy was derived from Lon- 
don I have talked with lumber 
jacks, transient workers and sailors 
who knew London as a Calvinist 
knows the Old Testament. Jack 
London knew their life and spoke 
their language and his contribution 
to American life is probably part 
of the social history of the present 
day. 

The violence and lusty adventure 
that permeate London’s novels 
have hidden his importance from 
the readers of more normal back- 
ground and regular education 
Those who have a nursery-like 
faith in the efficacy of law and 
order in the world can neither en- 
joy nor understand London. But 
current history suggests that Lon- 
don’s awareness of violence was 
possibly realistic. 


pAck LONDON had a brilliant 
e : ; , 

mind and an unusually strong 
and healthy body. He lived 


through more adventure and ex- 


citement before he was twenty 
than most men experience in a 
lifetime. He had an eager curios- 
ity and read books with the same 
healthy gusto with which he lived. 
Ifis writings from his _ personal 
experiences were permanently 
valuable contributions to literature. 
His social writings were powerful 
influences in the developing work- 
ing class consciousness of United 
states 

Unfortunately, London’s personal 
experiences were not the sort to 
give him a sense of proportion. He 
lacked the perspective to “see life 
steadily and whole.” His turn to 
violence as a means of escape from 
his youthful environment was not 
due to the romanticism of youth 
but the almost inevitable result of 
the pressure of circumstances. His 
style was partly the expression of 
a community which has more re- 
cently produced an Aimee Semple 
Macpherson and a Mary Pickford 

But it was genuine. The very 
acceptance of Jack London by 
those who know best what he was 
vriting about is a tribute to his 
sincerity as a writer. However, 
much that he wrote during the 
latter part of his life was frankly 
and obviously pot boiling material 
produced to meet the results of his 
exuberant extravagance. 

London was above all an authen- 
tic proletarian He was aware of 
himself as a part of the working 
class and until his physical decay 
commenced never lost that aware- 
ness But though his class con- 
sciousness was based on a scienti- 
fic understanding of society there 
were contradictions in his charac- 
ter which that scientific attitude 
never overcame 

This was that part of Jack Lon- 
don which was recognized as the 
conquering adventurer, the ex- 
treme individualist. It was prob- 
ably over-compensation for his pre- 
occupation and worry about his 


illegitimacy and uncertain pater- 
nity His scientific attitude 
towards life never healed that 
psvchological sear. 


Irving Stone suggests that Lon- 
don was the “time-bomb that 
smashed open the twentieth cen- 
tury.” It is of course an extreme 
exaggeration. London was an 
authentic figure of the nineties 
and never quite grew into the 
twentieth century But his life is 
worth reading and he is worth 
Knowing 
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This year hundreds of young Canadians 
will assume the larger responsibilities 
that go withexecutive promotion. Not 
a few will head their own firms for the 
first time, form partnerships, plan the 


expansion of existing businesses. 


The Royal Bank of Canada welcomes 
the opportunity of helping these 
younger business men in bringing their 
plans to fruition and of discussing their 


problems with them at any time. 


Your local branch manager invites 


your enquiries. 


Loans to finance foreign trade. 


Credit information on domestic and foreign firms. 


Bills of exchange negotiated. 
Direct wire services to important markets. 


Money transfers. 


600 BRANCHES 


att inte 
mm ig 


Foreign market opportunities. 


™EFROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


IN ALL PARTS OF CANADA 















1 > days 


BOUND in vitality... look like a million because you 


feel like a million... be awfully glad you're alive. 


What's the secret? Vitamins! Which vitamins? All those 


important to health and beauty \ itamins you know you need. 


VITAMINS Plus is the easy streamlined way to get ALL 


ihe vitamins — A, B, C, D, E, G, and, for plus effectiveness, 


liver extract and iron. Just take two tiny capsules once a 


day, every day in the year — for a new and permanent lease 


on life! 


VITAMINS PLUS NOW AT NEW LOW PRICE $2.75 FOR A 24 DAYS’ SUPPLY 
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If you do not find this vitamin product in your city, 


McGillivray Brothers Limited 
York & Harbour Sts., Toronto, Ont, 
4 
| : : 
[ Herewith is $2.75 for approxi- 
mately one month's supply of VITA- 
MINS Plus, 
Name 
Street 
City Province 
Nam f Dru ist 


coupon ta: 


Please send me your booklet 
“What can I expect from vitamins?’ 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


The New Hymn Book 


NEW hymn books are news chiefly 
on account of what they leave out. 
Chere is no grief quite like the grief 
of an old churchgoer who finds a 
new hymn book in his pew with one 
of his favorite hymns omitted; and 
the worse a hymn is, from. the 
aesthetic standpoint, the deeper is 
the attachment of its admirers. 
There will not be very much uproar 
concerning the new Hymn Book of 
the Church of England in Canada 
(it continues, rather oddly, to call 
itself “The Hymn Book” on the out- 
side cover and “The Book of Common 
Praise” on the title page), which was 
issued a week or two ago by the To- 
ronto branch of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, and which is the work 
of an editorial committee which had 
the same wise and industrious secre- 
tary, Ex-Magistrate James Edmund 
Jones, as the committee which pro- 
duced the original book of 1908, 


MMENSE changes have taken place 
in the nature of church music in 
every branch of the Christian Church 
in those thirty years; but in the 
Canadian Anglican Church they 
have been largely in the nature of 
catching up to what in 1908 was the 
very advanced standard set by the 
original Hymn Book. That volume 
caused a considerable uproar at the 
time, but the excellence of the work 
done by its producers is strongly 
testified by the moderate character 
of the changes which have been 
necessary to bring it up to date 
thirty years later. The new volume 
contains only seventeen more sets of 
words than the old one, in its main 
body of hymns; to this however 
there has been added a collection of 
forty Ancient Office hymns. The 
number of hymns (words) contained 
in the old book and omitted from the 
new is certainly not large; I doubt 
if it exceeds forty or fifty. The com- 
mittee would probably have liked to 
omit a few more; and I suspect that 
most of those they would have liked 
to omit are to be found in the con- 
iderably enlarged section formerly 
nown as “Parochial Missions” and 
iow designated ‘Evangelistic Mis- 
Another section, which by 
ts Neading implies a warning that 
he hymns contained in it are not 
suitable for the purposes of a cere- 
nonial service, is that called “Chiefly 
or Personal Use,’ which contains 
seventeen poems whose common char- 
icteristic is that they are almost ex- 
‘lusively concerned with the indi- 
vidual salvation of the singer. It is 
interesting to note among the 
missions in this class the well 
nown “Crossing the Bar” of Tenny- 
on, an admirable poem, but scarcely 
ossessed of sufficient Christian in- 
piration to justify its use as a hymn. 


ions.” 


WHEN it comes to tunes, the new 
editors have been far more ruth- 
ess, but so far as I have checked up 
m their excisions they have been 
dequately justified. The old editors 
vere for one thing unduly impressed 
vv certain great names. Dykes had 
0 less than 54 tunes in the old book: 
e now has only 33, and those omitted 
ire the most imitative and least in- 
pired of his compositions. Sullivan, 
vhose nopularity was at its maximum 
hen the old book was comniled, has 
een cut down from 39 to 14. Stainer 
reduced from 29 to 20, Monk from 
6 to 20, Barnby from 27 to 11, 
rauntilett from 20 to 9. Smart from 
18 to 13, and Lowell Mason from 14 
Poe I estimate that nearly forty 
er cent of the tunes in the old book 
ave heen discarded, though the 
xact figure is hard to compute be 
iuse the tunes, unlike the words, 
re not numbered, are sometimes re- 
eated in several different places. 
nd eannot even be perfectly checked 
» in the index of titles because 
lite a number were incorrectly 
imed in the old book and are now 
iven more proper titles. 
The omitted tunes are revlaced by 
n even larger number of new ones, 
e new book being much more gener 


is in alternatives than its prede 
ssor. The new ones tend to be 
icient or traditional tunes, plain 
mz melodies, ete., reharmonized for 


dern vse by such composers as 
1ughan Williams, with 20 items, and 
lartin Shaw with 13 There are 15 
ines by J. S. Bach as against two 
the old book A substantial part 
the revising of these ancient melo 
es has been done by two Canadian 
usicians. Dr. Healey Willan of To 
nto and Dr. A. E. Whitehead of 
Ttontreal This does not mean that 
lere are no new tunes written in 
odern four-part harmony, but the 
turn to the mediaeval is certainly 
le outstanding characteristic of the 
w elements in the 1938 book 


'TNHE extent of 
tion in 


Canadian participa 
hymn writing and 
ine composing is on a scale which 
think is entirely without precedent 
1 any previous hymn book of any 
enomination, and this in 
le fact that a goodly 
th words and tunes by 
hich were too charitably 
i the 1908 bool 
rom this one 


both 


spite of 
number of 
Canadians 
admitied 
have been dropped 
No less than 32 Cana 
in authors have contributed 42 of 
ie sets of words in the main body 

the book, or more than five per 
ent; while 23 composers have con 
tributed more than 50 tunes, most of 
iem original but a good many ar 
ingements. Only eight of these 
mposers were represented in the 
revious volume; the increase is a 
triking evidence of the vigor and 
ctivity of ecclesiastical composition 
1 Canada in recent years. Except 
r Drs Whitehead and Willan 
work consists largely of ar 
rangements, the most extensive con 
ributor is Magistrate Jones himself, 
ith 12 items. F. C. Silvester has 
ve items, mainly arrangements, and 
Bishop Pilcher, James Hopkirk and 
\. L. Jacob” have four each, and 
Dean FE. C. Crawford three. Dr. Ham 
as an original tune and a descant 
ind one tune each is the contribution 
f R S. Ambrose (“One Sweetly 
Solemn Thought,” probably the most 
Widely known tune of Canadian ori 
in), H H Bancroft, Frederick 
Chubb, J. W. Donson, EB. de C. 


hose 


BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


Fletcher, W. W. 
Langton, Calixa Lavallée, Max Lie- 
bich, G. H. Loud, Canon R. J. Mor- 
rice, Donald Perks, Canon W. Roberts 
and W. W. Wilson. 

The 32 Canadian authors, with the 
first line of each of their productions, 
are as follows, and they are all new 
with fourteen exceptions: 


Hewitt, Thomas 


Adams, Rev. W. H. 
O’er the trackless ocean. 
Broughall, Bp. L. W. B., 
I would be true. 
suchan, Lawrence, 
O Canada. 
Bullock, Dean William, 
We love the place. 
Carrington, Bp. Philip, 
We bless the God and Father. 
Coghill, Annie Louisa, 
Work for the night is coming. 
Crawford, Emily May, 
The Master comes. 
Edgar, Mary Susanne, 
God of the nations of the 
God who touchest earth, We thank 
thee Father. 


Enman, William Edgar, 


King of Saints we offer, Lamb of 


God to Thee we raise. 
Evans, Cara Berford, 
The love of Christ 
Hatch, Rey. Edwin, 
Breathe on me 
Kingston, G. A. 
Creation’s Lord. 


constraineth. 


sreath of God. 


1 ALLA ‘OF 


ALLE LL) 





N the stillness of the mountains of the Drakensberg 

there is beauty and a deep peace out of the unknown 
past... In mysterious Zimbabwe's ruined citadel peace 
rests upon the crumbling stones, where once a vanished 
people plied their tools and arms... The timeless surf rolls 
sparkling on the wide white sands of Durban. This year 
more than ever, South Africa, now bathed in glorious 


earth, 


Middleton, J. E 
of winter, 
Milligan, J. L. 
There’s a voice in the wilderness. 

Millman, Rey. R. N., 
Temple of God’s Holy 
Mills, Katharine S., 
Awake! Awake! O Christian. 
Moore, Rev. F. J., 
Father of Mercy. 
Munroe, Kathryn, 
O Thou within whose sure control. 
Murray, Rev. Robert, 
Sow the seed beside all 
From ocean unto ocean. 
Pilcher, Bp. C.V., 
Here Lord we take, O Canada 
(verses 2 and 3), King of love. 
Plumptre, Adelaide Mary, 
Keep thyself pure. 
Richardson, Rev. C. C. 
God of the prairies 
Riley, Dean C. E., 
Jesu, Son of Blessed Mary, O 
Saviour when we have no work. 
Scott, Arch. F. G., 
We hail Thee now O Jesu, 
thy care on Jesus. 
Scriven, Joseph, 
What a friend we have in Jesus. 


. ‘Twas in the moon 


Spirit. 


waters, 


Cast 


Simpson, Rev. A. B., 
Jesus is standing in 
Ward, Rev. J. E., 
Ring ye bells of joy and praise. 
Watson, Dr. A. D., 
© Canada. 


Pilate’s hall. 


oY 


ANNE 





ordinary range of hymnody, is the 2 

inclusion of the lovely “St. Patrick’s 

Breastplate” with its ancient Irish W/TH MALICE 
melody arranged by Villiers Stan 

ford, and Blake’s impassioned poem VO LY SOME. 


on the legendary visit of Christ to 
England, “And did those feet in 
ancient time,’ with a gorgeous uni- 
son sétting by Sir Hubert Parry I 
am also pleased to notice our own 
J. E. Middleton’s version of the 
hymn written in the Huron language 
by St. Jean de Brebeuf, “Jesous Aha- 
tonhia,”’ with its original Indian air 
arranged by Healey Willan H. H. % 
Bancroft has what I think is a new eat ae WALSEY 
and is certainly a very effective set- Iustrated by Pggy 
ting of J. L. Milligan’s popular 
“There’s a voice in the wilderness. 
One of the Canadian 





At All Booksellers 


composers, 


it is interesting to note, was born $2.25 
in 1921, and is therefore not more THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY. LTD. 
than seventeen years of age. This is 


PUBLISHERS — TORONTO 
Donald Perks, of Peterborough, Ont., 


whose composition has already ap 
peared in several other hymn books, 
and was written when he was six- 
teen. It is a very sound and musi 





tails mean one note to one syllable 


: ; 5 sut the words are not close to the 
LiNGMEG. tales of “MMT Blece ob wots music; they are usually on the other 

“Listen! the Wind,” reviewed last ares aoe side of the page; and they are not 
eyenk. (XE one word of criti ism sug printed so as to indicate elided syl 

gests itself. One of the objects of lables, and without the assistance of 

Weir, Justice R. § the Hymn Book is undoubtedly to in- a rigid metre it is often hard to tell 


0 


Welch, Canon E, A., 
We lift our 
Lord 


0 


Whitehead, Alfred, 
Come in dear angels. 
Williams, Archbp. D., 


crease the popular interest in plain- 
song Now the amateur singer of 
plainsong has difficulty enough in business, for anybody 

fitting the words to the notes in any members of well trained 
event, and a hymn book intended to sing these gorgeous medieval hymns 
encourage him should do all it can and come out right at the end of 
to lessen this difficulty The new each line. Even for choirs, it might 
Canadian Anglican volume does not. be business to gather up the 
The only indication that two or more plainsong tunes and reprint them in 


whether a syllable is elided or not 
Canada. Hence it is going to be a very tricky 
except the 

hearts O 
behold us with Thy 


Father on our festal day. 


Father, 
favor, 


choirs, to 


zood 


Must Jesus bear the cross alone? gyccessive notes are to be sung to a separate brochure with the words 
A most interesting feature of the the same syllable is the joining of the attached as closely as possible to the 
new book, though quite outside the tails of their quaver marks; separate music. 





The call of the open road; trekking 
across the South African veld 


summer, calls you from the chilly north. 


South Africa displays new scenes — the vast Victoria 








lo 


SEE 


Villa in South 
beautiful and distinctive architecture 
typical of many South African homes 


Africa showing the 


Zulu women are remarkably 
skilled in the art of pottery 
and manufacture their own 
cooking utensils 


Falls, the colour of the native life and ways, the strange 
enchantment of the Cango Limestone Caves, the Kruger 
National Park, teeming with animal life unfettered and 
unafraid beside the winding road — all these and more. 
And in South Africa there waits for you a new experience 
in living, for, travelling in modern comfort — you will 
meet another way of life and carry back more thana memory, 
for the haunting charm of this Dominion will be part 


of you. 


Here is adventure in tranquillity; temperate days and cool 
refreshing nights — and perhaps the birth of a new out- 
look. Yet this trip is not expensive. Your travel agency 
can readily supply full details and an estimate of cost that 
will surprise you in its moderateness, 


Thrills of the Primitive in Civilized Comfort 


South Aftica 
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LARGEST 
HOTEL in 
the WEST 
INDIES 


Cool com- 
fortable -- com- 
modious—The Famous Marine Hotel welcomes you to its 20-acre 
tropical estate of lawns, gardens and shade trees—to its quiet, 
soothing atmosphere—to its unexcelled cuisine. Close to every- 
thing you want to do. Open year round. Moderate rates. 


Communicate direct with hotel or Canadian West Indian League, 


THE 


Sun Life Building, Montreal 


Wlartn€ HOTEL 


BARBADOS, BRITISH WEST INDIES 


FOR YOUR LATE VACATION... 


FURNESS 10 


Swing back to Bermuda. 
Enjoy height-of-the-season gay ety owe 


midsummer in 
swim- 
ming... golf...every kind of outdoor sport. 
And go Furness! Thrill to rollicking deck 
. brilliant 


evenings. Remember, Furness gives you the 


sports... festive cocktail parties os 


luxury of Transatlantic ships and a bath 
with every stateroom, regardless of rate. 


ROUND TRIPS including 
from New York 60.., PRIVATE BATH 


Low All-Expense Rates for Bermuda Cruises 
6 Days $74 up 9 Days $95 up 13 Days $123 up 


Or similar trips of g duration, including Pri- 
vate Bath al hip and accommodatio 
leading Bern ‘ 


sau. 7 Days... Dec. 6and 15.. 
Jan. 5 and 12... 887.50 up. 
SPECIAL QUEEN CRUISE to Bermuda, Nas 
Nov. 5, ete sauand Havana Jan. 21, 8 Days, $105 up 
ipply to your cal TRAVEL AGENT or 
St. Sacrament St.,, 


. $80 up 


Sata 


Current Sailings: t 22-26-29, 


Furness Bermuda Line, 
Montreal. 


FURNESS 224 & way B Sermude 


Escape this Winter to Sunny 
TRINIDAD ano TOBAGO 


British West Indies 


ry. in perpetual sunshine 
this winter. Enjoy your 
favourite summer _ recreations 
in the radiant sunshine, the ex- 
quisite tropical scenery — amid 
life of these happy islands! In 
see the famous Asphalt Lake 
the Hindu Temples. Explore Tobago, 
Island. Ac 


) Suit every need. 


Trinidad 


Robinson Crusoe’s commoda- 


nt 


For illustrated booklet giving full details, see 

your Travel Agent or write: Trade Commis- 

sioner, Dept.. C3, 225 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Montreal. 


TOURIST INQUIRY BUREAU 


Port of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.1 


eee 


Women observe men's clothes as well as those 
worn by other women—and, women know 
fabrics. The lustrous finish and soft curl of the 
Australian wool and Kashmir in a coat tailored 
from Carr’s Celestia appeal instantly to women. 
Cloth of the quality of Carr's Celestia, deserves 
and receives the finest tailoring. The Carr label 
on an overcoat means that for every dollar you 
pay you will receive full value in style and long 
wear—lightness and the warmth of fur. 
Meticulous care goes into the making of the 
cloth for Carr Coats—selected Australian wool, 
the silky fleece of Kashmir goats, ‘West of 
England’ weaving that has been a tradition 
since the fourteenth century 


a ¢ cA 4 
re) DUT. 


CU a 2s 


ISAAC CARR & CO 


piGinaL SRS 


ELYSIAN 


BY ISAAC CAMA 4 COLTD 
~ WEST OF ENGLAND 


Look for the label 
that identifies 


CARR'S ELYSIAN 
THE MELTON 
CARR'S CELESTIA 
CAMEL HAIR 


I aat 
se \ ARR &Co.umiteo 


WEST OF ENGLAND 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


PORTS OF CALL 


Switzerland Has a Fair, Too 


ByVERY twenty-five years the Swiss 

“take a sort of national inventory. 
They hold the Swiss National Ex- 
position. In addition to having a 
grand time, they put on an elegant 
show and exhibit to the rest of the 
world, as well as themselves, Switzer- 
land’s cultural and industrial achieve- 
ments. Nineteen thirty-nine will see 
the country’s largest and most 
elaborate Exposition yet held. The 
time: May 6—October 29. The place 
Zurich. 

Zurich is Switzerland’s largest city. 
It is also one of the most charming 
The city overlooks a long blue lake 
that reaches to green hills, and beyond 
the green rolling hills are the snow 
peaked Glarus Alps. Emptying from 
the lake, the Limmat river flows 
green and swiftly through the city 
then past the old museum and the 
park and onward to join the Aare and 
finally the Rhine. 

Zurich itself is an intriguing com- 
bination of the old and new. Along 
the tree-lined Bahnhofstrasse are 
fashionable shops, smart hotels, mod- 
ern business buildings. But it is only 
a few steps to narrow cobble-stone 
streets, where the houses are quaint 
and huddled, and the present seems 
far away. Some of the guild houses 
go back to the 17th century. Yet these 
are mere fledglings compared _ to 
Zurich’s most famous landmark, the 
Romanesque Grossmiinster, a great 
cathedral begun in the eleventh cen- 
tury, with twin Gothic towers crowned 
with helmet-shaped tops. A_ statue 
of Charlemagne is perched on a ledge 
high on the side of one of the tow- 
ers. From here old Charlemagne will 
enjoy a bird’s eye view of the 1939 
Swiss National Exposition. Next May, 
these are some of the things he'll see. 


Not Yet Utopia 


THE Exposition will occupy two 

- large park areas on opposite sides 
of the lake. On the right bank will 
be a number of displays stressing the 
importahce of agriculture in Swiss 
economic life. Various sections are 
to be given over to market gardening, 
fruit and wine-growing and cattle 
raising. Here, too, will be a model 
Swiss Village. This little ‘“Dorfli” 
will feature a peasant home, a barn 
and dairy where butter and cheese 
will be turned out continuously, as 
well as a number of restaurants and 
inns where the delicacies of the four 
different language regions of Switzer- 
land will be served. 

Switzerland’s democratic form of 
government seems to us quite ideal. 
But the Swiss apparently aren’t 
quite satisfied. In the section “State 
and Society,” on the left shore, social 
conditions in Switzerland as they are 
in reality will be compared to condi- 
tions as they should be from the 
Utopian standpoint. National defense, 
both economic and military, will also 
be included in this part of the Ex- 
position. 

Switzerland, of course, is a pioneer 
in tourism and it is only natural that 
a large section be devoted to “Re- 
sort and Travel.” The Hotel on the 
Lake has some of its rooms arranged 
in the style of the nineties, while 
others feature all the modern con- 
veniences Swiss hotels now offer. 
The hotel has a large restaurant and 
a lecture hall, as well as a reading 
room and writing room. But the 
special attraction will be the hotel 
kitchen which visitors can see in full 
working order. 

The ‘‘Transportation” exhibit will 
be exceptionally comprehensive. The 
development of street cars, busses and 
Alpine Postal Motor Coaches will be 
reviewed. Aviation is to have a sec- 
tion, and the Lake and River Navi- 
gation exhibit will emphasize com- 
merce at the busy inland harbor of 
3asle. The waterways of the future 
will also be depicted: the Geneva- 
Rhone-Mediterranean project and the 
Rhine-Aare-Rhone Canal. 


BY JACK WINSLOW 


THREE YOUNG WOMEN from the Upper Valais, Switzerland, attired in the 
quaint costumes fashionable in that region, and displaying specimens of fruit 
which grows so abundantly in that valley. 


Photo §. 


The Work of Men 


A ND, of course, Switzerland is just- 
“™“ ly proud of her railroads, which 
today are practically all electrified. 
The story of how the tiny steam en- 
gines of years ago were gradually 
replaced by giant Diésel motored units 
will be illustrated in interesting 
fashion. Feature of the Railroad dis- 
play will be the Swiss Federal Rail- 
roads’ new 12,000 H.P. electric loco- 
motive, which is the most powerful 
in the world. 

Adjoining the watch-making pavilion 
will be the electricity building, which 
will include high and low pressure 
works and various turbines in opera- 
tion. Here the visitor will see how 
Switzerland’s vast supply of natural 
water power is harnessed. Attention 
will also be given to electricity in 
industry, in the hotel trade and in 
homes. Another nearby exhibit will 
be devoted to the “Home _ Indus- 
tries’: woodcarving, weaving, em- 
broidery, etc. 

“Clothes Make People” is the title 
of the building where the Swiss tex- 
tile industries will have an opportun- 
ity of displaying their wares. Spin- 
ning and cotton mills, silk twisting 
mills, weaving mills and embroidery 
workrooms will be shown in opera- 
tion, and the manufacture of artificial 
silk will be seen in detail. Window 
shoppers can gaze to their hearts’ 
content at the latest models in the 
windows of the smart shops on the 
make-believe shopping street. The 
crowning feature of this part of the 
Exposition will be the Fashion 
Theatre, where the creations of lead- 
ing dressmakers and designers will 
be displayed at regular performances. 

Among the other 
Exposition will be 


sections in the 
those devoted to 


MONTREUX, ON THE LAKE OF GENEVA, Switzerland, is widely noted 


for its beauty. 


The castle of Chillon and the mighty 


Dent du Midi are 


cherished landmarks. 


Photo B. 


Fransioli, courtesy Swiss Federal Railroads. 


A. Schnegg, Lausanne, courtesy Swiss Federal Railroads. 


the Chemical 
forestry, to legislation and 
ment, and there will also be count- 
less exhibits in the fields of educa- 
tion, science and letters, as well as 
art and music, to which the Swiss 
people have contributed far more 
than is generally known. 


Swiss 
govern- 


industry, to 


Juvenile Heaven 


G ROWN-UPS won’t be the only 
a ones to enjoy the Exposition. 
Youngsters will have the time of their 
lives in the “Children’s Paradise,” a 
bit of juvenile heaven occupying a 
quarter of the city’s beautifully land- 
scaped Belvoir Park. Parents will 
“check” their children at a reception 
house, much as they would a suitcase 
at Grand Central. 

The approach to “Paradise’’ will 
lead past show windows full of toys, 
preparing the youngsters for the 
wonderful things to come. There'll 
be a Witch’s House and an Enchanted 
Restaurant with tiny tables for two. 
The walls will be bright with fairy- 
tale scenes and as soon as new arrivals 
enter the restaurant an efficient lit- 
tle gnome will ring a bell, the tray 
on the table will vanish into the 
hidden kitchen and return a minute 
later with a glass of milk, a bun or 
a piece of cake. Naturally there'll be 
a Punch and Judy show, and many 
small prizes can be won on the play- 
ground. Boys will be able to fish in 
a pond full of water lilies, while 
nearby the girls may go to the flower- 
room. Here, surrounded by walls of 
glass, the children can learn how to 
make brightly colored paper flowers. 
One of the most fascinating attrac- 
tions in “Paradise” will be the moto! 
workshop where boys can learn to 
put a small car together. The parts 
will be given to them by a foreman, 
and as soon as the car is completed, 
the boys can take part in a motor 
race over a 100 metre course 

A spectacular feature of the Ex- 
position will be the aerial railway 
which is to go high over the lake 
and join the two Exposition areas. 
Since rapid steamer, trolley and bus 
services will enable visitors to travel 
from one shore to the other in a 
few minutes, the aerial railway will 
be primarily for sightseeing. The 
line is 900 metres long and will afford 
a breath-taking view of Zurich, the 
lake and the sweeping alpine pan- 
oramas. Two 75 metre high towers 
will support the railway whose two 
cabins will each have room for 20 
passengers. It is estimated that more 
than 300 persons will be able to shut- 
tle over in an hour 


And for Everyone 


MEANWHILE, as the 
“~ buildings near 


Exposition 
completion, Zur- 
ich is preparing a gala program of 
festivities. Innumerable sport events 
are scheduled: auto races, football- 
boxing-, tennis-, and golf matches: 
gymnastic and aquatic events; an 
international Balloon race for the 
Swiss National Exposition Cup; a 
Hornussen Féte, Shooting Contests, 
etc. The famed Zurich Stadt-Theatre 
and other theatres are preparing for 
their most brilliant seasons. A huge 
festival Hall, with a tent roof which 
can be withdrawn on fair days, will 
be the scene of many of the stellar 
offerings. 

Folk Music in all 
particularly stressed during the Ex- 
position Soon after the opening a 
“Swiss Music Day” will be the 
occasion of a great concert De 
luxe events are also scheduled by 
the Federal Music Association, and 
the Swiss Accordion Society promises 
a concert in June in the 
cert hall of the New 
In September the Swiss Mandolin 
Orchestra Association will play in 
the same concert hall 


its phases will be 
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EXTRA VALUE 


in SEASHORE LUXURY 


Come where fall holidays offer 
more and cost less. Relax amid 
luxury. Delightful “Ship's 
» Deck”; luscious food, 250 

sleep-invitin 


rooms, sea- 
water baths. 


ooklet. 


ATTRACTIVE WEEKLY RATES 


as low as $30. per person (2 in room), 
with bath and meals. 


HoalMemer 


One of Atlantic City’s Finest Hotels 
Pennsylvania Ave. @ Paul Auchter, Mar. 


Select Your 
*Spotin the Sun” 


On the ocean front in 
Atlantic City. 

The Hotel Brighton over- 
looks the Boardwalk and 
faces City Park, affording 
every rich comfort. Hun- 
dreds of feet of open and 
enclosed sun porches. 
Cuisine for epicures. Sea 
water in baths. Fireproof 
addition. Special Fall 
rates. Grill—Garage. 


Ideal 
Central 
Location 


Ownership Management 


BRIGHTON 


ae NTIC CITY 


Steamshi 
Cickets P 


Book now. Insure your- 
self a choice of space at 
no extra charge. Amer- 
ican Express Travel 
Service provides deck 
plans, tour suggestions, 
itineraries and world- 
wide travel assistance. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Ground Floor Canadian Bank 
of Commerce Bldg., 25 King St. 
W., Toronto, Ont Elgin 5221. 


1188 St. Catherine St. W., 
Montreal, Que. 
Phone Lancaster 6155 


(ip Faraone 
r -Plenheiin ' 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Greatly REDUCED RATES for FALL... 


Canada’s favorite season at the ‘shore. 
JOSIAH WHITE & SONS CO. 


BEST HOTEL VALVE ON BOAROWALK 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


sa) SY ope «toe ae ee Se 


tor F trated 
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QUALITY CLEANERS 


Serving Toronto's Leading 


Families since 1879 


I IS Excellency the Governor Gen- 

eral, attended by Mr. A. S. Red- 
fern, has returned to Ottawa from 
England after a summer spent in 
England and North Wales, where he 
was taking a rest cure. 


Fast Service 
Modest Prices 


CALL and DELIVERY 
TO YOUR HOME. 


my Valet’ 


Head Office & Order Department 
KINGSDALE 4153 


St. Andrew’s Ball 


PPHEIR Excellencies the Governor- 

General and the Lady Tweedsmuir 
have graciously extended their patron- 
age to the annual ball of St. Andrew’s 
Society being held at the Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal, on Friday night, 
November 25. 





London Luncheon 
N INTERESTING guest list is 
Local Council 


“™ announced by the 

ew ad Ss of Women in London, Ont., for the 

luncheon at which, on Saturday, Oct. 

ef. 15, the Council will entertain with 

sand Ceilings Her Excellency the Lady Tweedsmuir 

: . as guest of honor. The luncheon will 

Without Redecorating be at the Hunt Club, in London follow- 

That new charm, beauty and ing convocation at the University of 
freshness is restored to your 


Tactar ari shore to "x eeal. 
walls, whether papered, painted Western Ontario, w he re His Excel 
or more expensively decorated. lency the Governor-General will re- 
All muss and confusion as when ceive an honorary degree. Her Ex- 


having painters is eliminated by 
our renovating methods and you 
have new, beautiful, long-lasting 
walls at small cost. 


cellency will be accompanied to the 
Hunt Club, following convocation, by 
her daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Fairfax- 
Lucy, who is her guest in Ottawa, 
and by Mrs. George Pape. 

Other guests of the Council will be 
Mrs. Arthur Carlisle, of Montreal, 
wife of Dean Carlisle, who is to re- 
ceive an honorary degree at convoca- 
tion; Mrs. R. C. Wallace, wife of 
Principal Wallace of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, the latter also receiving an 
honorary degree; Mrs. W. H. Kippen, 





Let us demonstrate these re- 
sults on the walls of your 
home, church, club or place 
of business and estimate on 
your requirements. 


A. TEOLIS, LIMITED 
112 Bond St., Toronto Elgin 2405 


MONTREAL HAMILTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 








Mowe €. Wecbiecd 


—former President of 


H.«C. Blachford timitep 


wishes to.announce the opening of his 
| new firm, at the same address, 286 
Yonge St. (al Dundas), to be known as 


HOWARD 


|| BLACHFORD 
| FOOTWEAR 


The same high quality of footwear, the 
same courteous service, that earned for 
H. & C. Blachford Limited, its splen 
did reputation for over 70 years will 
be evident in the new store. 








| Your Patronage Is Invited 
| ONE STORE ONLY 








With Our 


Compliments 


During the coming week the 





| Hiscott Institute will includ 
with every order for thet 
famous Princess Skin Food, 
priced at $1.65 or more a 


55¢ jar of a Princess Cinderella Cream, a splendid cleansing 
cream that also acts as a powder base. At this time of 
year when the skin needs special care an opportunity like 
Write carly 


$1.65. 


this is not to be neglected. sent postpaid on 


reccipt of purchase price 


Write fer B klet X 


Gnatitate (mitted 





Toronto 


GIF College St. 


By BERNICE COFFEY 








The recent announcement that 
Their Majesties King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth 
will visit the Dominion of 
Canada, has brought deep 
joy to the hearts of Cana- 
dians. 

The date of Their Majesties’ 
arrival will not only be one 
of great historical signifi- 
cance, as it will mark the 
beginning of the first visit 
ever paid by a British sov- 
ereign to his Canadian 
Dominion, but will inaug- 
urate weeks of social and 
official brilliance never be- 
fore experienced in this 


country. 





wife of Colonel Kippen, who will act 
as aide to His Excellency during the 
London visit; Mrs. Mitchell F. Hep- 
burn, wife of the Premier of Ontario, 


Mrs. T. F. Kingsmill, Mrs. Charles 
A. Seager, Mrs. Joseph Wearing, 


Mrs. A. A. Ingram, Mrs. E. S. Little, 
Mrs. Frederick C. Betts, Mrs. B. C. 
Matthews, Mrs. D. J. MacDonald, 
Mrs. W. Sherwood Fox, Mrs. L. G. 
Cargill, wife of the chairman of the 
Board of Education; Mrs. John Rose, 
immediate past president of the Local 
Council; and the following guests 
from convocation, Miss Edith Read, 
principal of Branksome Hall, Toronto; 
Dr. Lilian Hunter, principal Moulton 
College, Toronto; Miss Jean McGuffin, 
daughter of the president of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta; Miss E. Margarei 
Lowe, principal Bishop Strachan 
School, Toronto; Mrs. D. A. McArthur, 
Toronto, wife of the deputy Minister 
of Education; Mrs. P. S. Dobson, of 
St. Thomas, wife of the principal of 
Alma College; Mrs. Henry Cockshutt, 
of Brantford, wife of Chancellor 
Cockshutt; Mrs. F. B. Clausen, wife of 
the principal of Waterloo College; 
Miss E. M. Elgood, principal of Oven- 
den College, Barrie; Mrs. Edwin Sea- 
born, wife of Dr. Seaborn, who is to 
receive an honorary degree at con- 
vocation, and Dr. Dorothy Turville, 
Dean of Women, University of West- 
ern Ontario. 


Hussars’ Horse Show 


A MONG the many entertainments in 
- connection with the 17th Duke of 
York’s Royal Canadian Hussars’ Horse 
Show held in Montreal at their 
Armory, Cote des Neiges Road, was 
the dinner given by Sir Montagu and 
Lady Allan who later with their guests 
attended the Horse Show. The Officer 
Commanding and Officers were hosts 
at a cocktail party in their mess at 
the Armory and at a buffet supper in 
honor of the exhibitors, for whom Mrs. 
W. E. D. Baldwin also entertained at 
a cocktail party. 

Some of those seen at the Show 
were: 

His Worship the Mayor of Montreal 
and Madame Raynault, Brigadier and 
Mrs. R. O. Alexander, Alderman and 
Mrs. George Layton, Miss Flora Steele 
and Lieut.-Col. Harwood Steele, Of- 
ficer Commanding; Lieut.-Col. T. H. 
Rees, jr., Major and Mrs. S. V. Con- 
stant, Capt. C. C. Jadwin, Capt. and 
Mrs. R. A. Browne, Capt. R. M. Bar- 
ton, Capt. and Mrs. T. C. Wenzlaff, 
Lieut. and Mrs. E. W. Sawyer, Lieut. 
R. E. MeCabe and Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. 


L. G. Weisman, from Fort Ethan 
Allen; Mr. and Mrs. C. George Mc- 


Cullagh, Mr. William H. Wright, Mr. 
Harry Price, of Toronto; Miss Rita 
Hare of Ottawa; Mr. Ian Breakey, of 
Breakeyville, Que.; Mr. R. A. Cam- 
eron, of Cowansville, Que.; Capt. R. J. 
Brown, of Montebello, Que.; Mr. W. B. 
Cleland, of Toronto; Mr. Chas. Collins, 
of Hemmingford, Que.; Mr. J. E. Cor- 
mier and Mr. F. Gariepy, of Boucher- 
ville, Que.; Mr. W. A. Harris, of Tor- 
onto; Miss Agnes M. Murray, of 
Georgeville, Que.; Mr. and Mrs. L. T. 


Porter, of St. Andrews East, Que.; 
Mr. E. Kilgour Wilson, of Lachute, 
Que.; Mrs. Dean Bedford, of Fallston, 
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Maryland; Mr. Charles McComber, of 
Framingham, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Loring Brooks, of Wilbraham, Mass.; 
Mr. Samuel Shaw, of Brookline, Mass.; 
Major G. F. Berteau, R.C.D., of St. 
Johns, Que.; Mr. D. J. Gregg, of Al- 
lan’s Corners, Que.; Colonel and Mrs. 
A. T. Paterson, Major and Mrs. H. B. 
MacDougall, Mrs. J. C. Wray, Major 
C. F. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. A. O. Mac- 
Kay, Mr. L. M. Hart, Colonel and Mrs. 
H. Wyatt Johnston, Colonel and Mrs. 
Wilfrid Bovey, Brigadier-General and 






Mrs. J. B. White, Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Mrs. Ward C. Pitfield, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Ogilvie, Mr. V. G. R. 


Vickers, Mr. K. T. Dawes, Miss Nora 
Dawes, Mr. Donald Dawes, Mrs. A. W. 
Hugman, Colonel F. D. Fraser, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. R. Decary, Mr. A. Lalle- 
mand, Major and Mrs. J. M. Hum- 


phrey, Major and Mrs. H. C. L. Ran- 
som, Mrs. A. F. Mitchell, Mrs. D. 
Kingdon Black, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 


Davis, Mr. Allan M. Mitchell, Mr. J. J. 
Harold, Lieutenant-Colonel Paul 
Grenier, Colonel M. S. Newroth, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Black, jr., Mr. E. J. 
McVey, Lieutenant-Colonel C. W. 
MacLean, Miss Morna MacLean, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. E. D. Baldwin, Mr. Fred 
Porter, Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Graham, 
the Misses Graham, Mrs. John Bas- 
sett, Miss Betty Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. 
St. George Harvey, Major and Mrs. 
W. Fred McBride, Miss Enid McBride, 
Dr. C. D. Baker, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Nesbitt. 


On Stage 


ME: GORDON F. PERRY has sent 
“out cards to a reception on the 
stage of the Royal Alexandra Theatre, 
Toronto, when Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
who is appearing in the play “Shadow 
and Substance,” will be the guest of 
honor. 


Crystal Ball 


THE Hamilton Junior League is 

holding a Crystal Ball in the Royal 
Connaught Hotel on October 21, at 
which the Hamilton debutantes will 
make their bow to society, and which 
will be attended by debutantes from 
many other cities. Among those com- 
ing out this season in Hamilton are: 
Miss Diana and Miss Eileen Schlater, 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Schlater of Ancaster; Miss Shelia 
Greenlees, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. H. Greenlees; Miss Joan Watson, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. Victor 
Watson; Miss Mary Helen Byrnes, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John T. 


Byrnes; Miss Joan Balfour, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. St. Clair Balfour, 
“Chedoke”; Miss Lorraine Cummings, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Cum- 
mings of Westmount, P.Q., who is 
to be the guest of Dr. and Mrs. H. S. 
Nicholson and Miss Anne Nicholson 
of Burlington, both of whom will 
make their debut; Miss Mary Bankier, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Ban- 
kier; Miss Anne Wigle, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Wigle. 


Arrival 


‘IR GERALD CAMPBELL, K.C.M.G., 

formerly Consul-General for Great 
Britain in New York, has arrived in 
Ottawa to take up his position as High 
Commissioner for the United King- 
dom, in succession to Sir Francis 
Floud. Sir Gerald is accompanied by 
his wife and daughter, Lady Camp- 
bell and Miss Jean Campbell. 


K 


Composer-Accompanist 


"XHE Women’s Canadian Club at 

their meeting of Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 19, at Eaton Auditorium, Toronto, 
are paying tribute to Canadian genius 
when Mrs. Ada Twohy Kent will pre- 
sent her living composer-accompanist 
recital. Her assistant interpreters will 
be Muriel Grant Scheerley, soprano; 
Ethel Tamblyn Cooper, contralto; Al- 
bert Steinberg, violinist. Lyrics of the 
songs will be by Florence Westacott, 
Kathryn Munro, Katharine Hale, 
Charlotte McCoy, Ann Sutherland 
Brooks, Florence Steiner, Lereine 
Ballantyne, Eric Gaskell. 


“MISS NANCY CARROLL,” a portrait by Allan Barr, A.R.C.A., of the daugh- 


ter of Mr, and Mrs. A. L. Carroll. 


The painting was among the portraits at 


the Canadian National Exhibition 
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woe else cleans and_ polishes 
teeth more quickly and leaves them 
than POWDER. 


That is why your dentist, when clean 
ing your teeth, as you know 
always uses powder. 


more naturally white 


almost 


All Cleansing Properties 


As it is only the powder part of most 
dentifrices that cleans, a dentifrice that is 
all powder just naturally cleans effec 
tively. Dr. Lyon's Tooth Powder is ALL 
POW DER - 
For over seventy years many dentists 
everywhere have prescribed Dr. Lyon's 
Tooth Powder because normal teeth sim 
ply cannot remain dull and dingy looking 
when it is used. Dr. Ly: 
polishes the teeth in a harmless and prac 
tical way that leaves them sparkling with 


DR.LYON'S 
TOOTH POWDER 


all cleansing properties. 


mn's cleans and 





Do AS YOUR 
DENTIST DOES— 
USE POWDER 


natural brightness. It leaves 


your teeth 


feeling so much cleaner, vour moutl 
refreshed a d 


and pure 
No Acid, No Grit or Pumice 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is a special 


dental powder developed for HOME USI 
by a distinguished practicing dentist. Free 
from all acids, grit or pumice, it cannot 
possibly injure or scratch the tooth et 

as vears of constant use |} e shown. I 

as a neutralizer in acid n th conditi 
Dr. I yon's is an effe tive al icid. 

Brush your teeth with Dr. | I 
Powder reg larly consult r dei 
periodically eat a diet rich in mit 
and vitamins, and you will be doi 
hat you can possibly do to 

teet] 


Costs Less to Use 
Dr. Lyon's Tooth Powder is more « 
nomical to use. In the 
class Dr. Lye 


to one. 


Same size an¢ 


yn’s outlasts tooth pastes two 


Even a small package will last 











In the matter of Formal clothes, Levy Bros 
its zenith—deftly weaving individuality with exclusiveness. We 
invite you to visit us and inspect the newest materials « 


evening wear. 
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After Dark 
* 


Nightfall sets the background for another brilliant social season 
Against this fashionable panorama, gentlemen of affairs, suave and 
assured, lend distinction to the occasion. 


tailoring skill reaches 


yrrect for 
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LOUIS XV FURNITURE: 


A period 


which had no 


inhibitions 


about softly 


curving lines and rich detail, achieving elegance as 


imported reproductions, as 


Chippendale mirror. 


is the carved and gilt 


GALLERY oF ANTIQUES 
AND REPRODUCTIONS 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 
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Pure as 
Winter Air 


Insure quick smooth starting, 






























perfect lubrication, carefree-driv 
ing this Winter. Go to your 
favorite dealer and change to 
Acid-Free Quaker State Winter 
Oil before the first cold snap. 
Quaker State's low cold test will 
relieve you of cold-weather 
starting troubles. Its purity will 
about 


sludge, carbon or corrosion. So, 


free you from worry 
to be carefree, make Quaker State 
your choice. Quaker State Oil 
Refining Company of Canada 


Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 




























































































This hot water storage tank 
range boiler) was well made 
but of rustable metal It soon 







stained the water, and leaked so 
badly after six years that it had 
to be replaced Such a tank is 
expensive to own 









This rustless Everdur hot 


water 


facturing Company It can be 
from stock in 14 to 155 Imperial 
sizes. Polished or unpolished 

























storage 
tank is made by Toronto Hardware Manu- 
supplied 

Gallon 
tinned inside 
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BERIA (Jmages Set III, No. 2) by 

Claude Debussy—the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of New York under John 
Zarbirolli—Victor No. 14955-14957 
$5.50. 

Debussy is reported to have said 


that, in composing Iberia, he had had 
no intention of writing Spanish music, 
but that he had tried to interpret in 
terms of music the impressions that 
Spain wakened in him. As a result, 
this music (impressionistic in the best 
sense of the word) is a mélange of 
contrasting rhythms, snatches of folk 
song, castanets, tambourines and rich 
orchestral color. The opulence of the 
color, in fact, source of constant 
delight. 

The first movement (par les rues et 















is a 












par les chemins) represents the ani- 
mation of the streets of a Spanish 
town. All is brightness and gaiety; 


people pass to and fro in the warm 
afternoon sunshine; there are bursts 
of a sevilana rhythm on the castanets 
and fragments of languorous melody 
sounding faintly from afar. As dusk 
descends the music dies away and the 
soft darkness of a warm southern 
night falls over the scene (les parfums 
de la nuit). The impression of gentle 
scent-laden zephyrs and the moonlit 
unreality of night is marvellously rea- 
lized by the composer. The intangible 
melancholy of man alone with noc- 
turnal nature pervades the music until 
the chiming of bells is heard. A rhyth- 
mic undercurrent is felt almost rather 
than heard and the brilliant day 
breaks (le matin d’un jour de féte). 
It is the morning of a feast day and 
dancers, masquers, hucksters § and 
strolling fiddlers soon crowd the 
streets. The music increases in force 
and impetuosity until the general 
brilliance reaches its climax. 
Barbirolli leads the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and gives us the 
best recording of this music to date. 
Each passing year sees almost un- 
believable advances made in trans- 
ferring sound on to wax and it is this 
improvement plus the superiority of 
the New York orchestra that make 
this set of records better than that 
by the Paris Conservatory Orchestra 
under Piero Coppola. In his inter- 












. and never a cent for 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


The Month’s Records 


BY FRANK EDGAR 





The recent revival of interest 
in high grade musical 
phonograph records has 
been very great. 


In response to a number of 
requests, Saturday Night 
will publish at fairly fre- 
quent intervals a brief ac- 
count of the most important 
of the current releases, with 
special attention to those 
which seem likely to be of 
educational value to the 
serious musical student. 





pretation of the second movement 
Coppola seems to realize the mys- 
terious vagueness better than Barbi- 
rolli but Barbirolli has a slight edge 
in the more vigorous movements. 


I IEUTENANT KIJE (Suite, Op. 60) 
4 by Prokofieff—the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Kouss 
Victor No. 14948—14950. 
The Soviet motion picture, ‘“Lieu- 
tenant Kije,” with Prokofieff’s score 
from which this suite is taken, has 
never, I think, been shown in this 
country. It should be, for, if the 
music is any indication of its general 
worth, it must be a piece of mockery 








of the first water. Mr. Nicolas 
Slonimsky sketches the plot as fol- 
lows: “The subject of the film is 


based on an anecdote about the Czar 
Nicolas I, who misread the report of 
his military aide so that the last syl- 
lable of the name of a Russian officer 
which ended with ‘ki’ and the Russian 
intensive expletive ‘je’ formed a non- 
existent name, Kije. The obsequious 
courtiers, fearful of pointing out to 


the Czar the mistake he had made, 
decided to invent an officer of that 
name (as misread by the Czar). 


Hence all kinds of comical adventures 
and quid-pro-quo’s.” 

The realization that Lieutenant 
Kije was only a figment of the imagi- 
nation makes the story of his birth, 


rust repairs 


the tank is made of 


Rust-free hot not for just a 
short time, but for years and years. That 
is what you get when your storage tank is 
made of Everdur* Metal—a rustless cop- 
per alloy with the strength of steel. Such 
a tank costs more than the ordinary rust- 
able kind, but it actually costs less over a 
That is the important 


water 


period of time. 


point. Notice: 


Yes, an Everdur tank saves money, year 
after year. That’s why so many thrifty 
homeowners are selecting tanks made of 
Everdur . to be forever free from rust- 
repair bills, and at the same time avoid 


Anaéon pA 
Copper and Brass 





non-rust Everdur 


hot water that is unpleasantly discolored 
with a tank-generated rust. 


Your local dealer or plumbing contractor 
can supply you with Everdur equipment. 
Remember that Everdur Tanks are now 
supplied in all sizes by leading Canadian 
manufacturers. *Everdur is a registered 
trade-mark. 


If you are taking advantage of the 


Home Improvement Plan to modernize your 
home, insist on durable materials. Metals that 
do not rust will give years of cost-free service, 
long after your loan has been repaid 
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Our “*Por- 
Rust - Proof 


more 


‘ 
free booklet, | 
trait of a | 
Home,"’ explains 
about the advantages and | 
economies of an Everdur 
tank. And It's full of other | 
valuable information every | 
homeowner should have 
Send the coupon fer your | 
copy today. 


Anaconda American Brass Limited, 
Dept. 15R, New Toronto, Ontario, 


Please send me your FREE booklet 
Portrait of a Rust-Proof Home.’ 
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STRENGTHENED COPPER ek 
ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED (Made in Canada Products) a a hte 
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love and death as told by this suite a 
constant delight. It is reported that 
a very informative leaflet is given 
with these records. Actually, pre- 
supposing a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of the story, it is not neces- 
sary but it may explain the occasional 
moments of apparently genuine senti- 
ment that illuminate the mocking 
“Romance. The lugubrious “Death” 
ends with the same quiet whisp of 
tune that ends the military “Birth.” 
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This set, in which the recorders . he play 
have done ample justice to the ex- eases the pang of parting ienced 
cellence of the Boston Symphony Or- and prevents estrangement fRince Me 
chestra, can be recommended without through long absences. alling | 
qualification to any who appreciate Let the measure of your [nonths, 
the gently nonsensical. esteem be reflected in you d guest 

F choice of letter-paper. struck 
(SHORALE-PRELUDE, Jesu, Joy of You'll be proud of your ff, event 

/ Man’s Desiring, and PRELUDE in letters when you use Came stinctiol 
E Major from the Third Partita for Stationery. It is made incorrect fBiry inst 
Solo Violin by J. S. Bach (arranged sizes for ladies and gentlemen fByuisher 
by Lucien Cailliet)—the Philadelphia and it is surprisingly inexpen come f 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy sive. : hg ens 
Victor No. 14973. $2.00. Buy it in the box or by the quire. JM of our 

It has been argued that, had Bach Ask Your pe ond 
had a modern symphony orchestra at Statione high st 
his command, much of his music t week 
would have been written for such an the wé 
organization. For some time now he im 
many kindly musicians have been roronto 
remedying this defect in Johann ar) 
Sebastian’s opportunities. One of the in B I 
best of them, perhaps, has been Leo- kiew 1CZ, 
pold Stowkowski, the erstwhile leader fur the 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. For pption, 
this record, however, he has doffed e¢ inven 
his mantle as improver of Bach and While tl 
it has been donned by Lucien Cailliet, peavy, | 
the clarinettist of the orchestra. Cail- pual ie 
liet lacks his leader’s ability to keep P) 5 fs Ukrair 
somewhat to the spirit of the original. ( VAN WICT} to the 
He throws a few oboes into the obbli- ie NS st in | 
























gato on occasion as a sop to J. S. B.’s FOUR. DELIGHTFUL FINISHES er ee 
intentions but for the most part the is: 
strings take the honor. The brasses ~ ACE ] BA a=) aa . aah positions 
achieve something a little more than is 1 th 
magnificent in the choral parts. rhe 
There are probably a few music- Ic and I 
lovers who wouldn’t trade the record based 
of this chorale sung by the Temple roman 
Church Choir with the incomparable 1 and 
Goossens playing the oboe as it is , the ce 
played only in dreams for a dozen and t 
transcriptions of this type but there ae 
are many others who prefer the richer r 
coloring of the modern orchestra. For 5 Fe 
the benefit of these latter, Eugene wi 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Or- ground 
chestra have been perfectly recorded iSIASTAY 
in all the lush beauty of tone for BCY of 
which they are so justly famous. oe by 
The Prelude to the unaccompanied anc * : 
Violin Partita on the other side-of the Delicious when you slew 
record is merry and bright. Perhaps ral oft 
Bach would have written it that way Add a few drops or 
had he had Mr. Cailliet’s advantages. th a 
YONCERTO in B Minor, Op. 104 by of e ren 
Dvorak—Pablo Casals (’Cello) rev 
with the Czeck Philharmonic Or- interpr 
chestra under Georg Szell. Victor No. 32 ed by 
14936-14940. $10.50. SAUCE The | 
The lamentable shortage of good a : 
‘cello concertos makes this recording THE ADDED TOUCH! THAT MEANS $O MUCH. = 
of one of the best of them particularly * — 





interesting. Dvorak cannot be rated 
with the best composers but he stands 
high among the more _ interesting. 
Perhaps his Bohemian idiom is a little 
strange to our ears and that is why 
his music seems fresh and unhack- 
neyed. The recent performances of 
the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra on 
records show that there must be some- 





thing to nationalism in music. 
Dvorak’s compositions, when played 
by his fellow-countrymen, take on a 


significance that other orchestras and 
other conductors seem to miss. 

Casals was born a Spaniard but the 
universality of his artistic perceptions 
is such that he is raised above any 
consideration of the nationalism of 
music mentioned above. One won- 
ders, in listening to these records, 
whether the ’cello will ever be played 
as perfectly again. Incisiveness is 
balanced with delicacy, force with 
gentleness; he achieves a variation of 
tone of which one heretofore had not 
considered the ‘cello capable. Per- 
fection is the only label that can be 
applied to his performance and he is 
























































ably abetted by the accompanying or- se 
chestra under Georg Szell. mouUnT ROYAL HOTEL t 
(ONCE RTO (Paganini-Kreisler) Your luxurious Bus carries = 
transcribed from the First Move- you swiftly and smoothly over In of 
ment of Concerto No. 1 in D Major modern hichway to M s -al 1 sup 
Fritz Kreisler and the Philadelphia ; oe eee D 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy. Greyhound Lines connect with ° 
Victor No. 14420-14421. $4.00. Champlain, Colonial and Pro- 1 2 
Here is a concerto written by one vincial Transport Bus Lines to son 
violin virtuoso, arranged by another give you easy, speedy and con- p 
and played by the arranger. As may cee oy j : . 10 
be expected it is a show piece that venient roac transportation to Pa a 
gives the performer every opportunity Canada’s metropolis. What a age ¢ 
to display all the facets of his in- far cry to your forefathers’ 1udi 
strument’s capabilities and his own days of the stagecoach! e 
art. Surprisingly enough the general Pee ; , rt p 
effect of the whole is musical rathe1 Arrived in Montreal after a rv 
than pyrotechnical. Kreisler, in mak- comfortable and scenic jour- of 
72, aon eee has apparently ney, you naturally stop at y 
subordinated his gifts as a virtuoso to 7C)\T TD a TAT 3, 
his aesthetic sonublibion. He has YOUR hotel (he MOUNT le 
sifted a good deal of the merely showy ROYAL. OS! 
from Paganini’s work and brought it oT 
a nearer to the artistic heart’s J. ALDERIC -RAYMOND : . 
All this is not to say that the con- Seapoia ALS 
certo is of world-shaking importance. VERNON G. CARDY t 
It isn’t. It is pleasant, tuneful music Vice-President & Managing Director ra 


that gives the soloist plenty of oppor- 
tunities for display. Kreisler takes 
full advantage of all its possibilities 
In spite of his fairly advanced age he 
can still give aces and spades to most 
oft our front-rank violinists and still 
show them a trick or two. There may 
be an occasional slip in intonation but 
who, among his fellow artists, dare 
cast the first stone on that count? 
The velvety richness of his tone is 
well matched by the tonal opulence 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
the co-operative control of Eugene 
Ormandy. The recording engineers 
have done full justice to both. In a 
word, this is an excellent recording of 
inconsequential but pleasant music. 


PPOCCATA in C Major, Op. 7 by 
Schumann Reginald Stewart. 
Victor No. 24018. $1.00, 


Our own Canadian pianist, Reginald 


IMPORTED NATURAL 
SPARKLING WATER 


Stewart, 8lves a well-recorded per- 
formance of this piece with all his edubaghbesidisinatine! 
customary rhythmic vigor. His clarity ti Ll 
and phrasing are, as usual, highly Spirits — Cool 
laudable. If this performance is in- 


dicative of the excellence of his future CT Mie ulliy: | 


work in this sphere there is little WET, ‘ 
doubt that he will become as popular \ 
on records as he is in person, The 
elegant coat-tails are sadly missed 
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rH the advent of autumn, the 


jusical importance of the pro- 


. of the Promenade Symphony 


stra has been rising. Again 
yeeK substantial, though varied 
entertaining, fare was offered, 
he players themselves have not 
ionced a more strenuous even- 
ince May. ; 

ailing the concerts of the past 


months, at which many accom- 


.q guest artists have been heard, 


. struck by the fact that in many 


» events, conspicuous for artis- 
sinction, pianists have appeared 
ery instance resident Canadians. 
guished violinists and vocalists 
come from New York, but, in- 


1g ensembles, at least half a 


of our own pianists have been 
end have measured up to 

high standards. ; 

+ week Ernest Seitz was soloist, 

the work performed was one 
he introduced to Canada with 


moronto Symphony Orchestra on 






ary 8 last,—the Piano Con- 
in B Major (opus 16) of Sergei 


further acquaintance—large in 
pption, rich in melodie and har- 
e invention, and intensely color- 


ewiez. It is a work that grows 
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vhile the demands on the pianist 
eavy, the role of the orchestra 
ually exacting. The composer 


krainian, 61 years old, who, 


to the great war was a noted 


in Germany, and has spent 
er part of his life in Constant- 
Considering his years his 
itions have been few, but this 
in the way of being a master- 
The Andante is especially 
ind lovely, and the final move- 
yased on a Russian air alive 
mantic fervor. The beautiful 
and opulent power of Mr. 


the confident ease of his execu- 


al 
n 
her 


id the fine intuition of his 
g and rhythm, enthralled his 
‘ss It was an equal triumph 


Reginald Stewart and the or- 


ra 


who provided a gorgeous 


cround.” Later Mr. Seitz aroused 


Isl 


asm by the sincerity and 


wey of his renderings of short 
ers by Arensky, Faure, Mendels- 


Y 
al 


id Chopin. 


Stewart presented as chief or- 
ral offering another of the early 


( 


t 


vms of Richard Strauss, “Don 
i complex emotional fabric, 
hrough with tender melody. 
rendering of detail the or- 
revealed unusual finesse and 


interpretation as a whole was 
ed by satisfying warmth and 
The erisis in Europe has given 


PSE 


nt vogue to the music of An- 
Dvorak. The program began 


an excellent performance of his 


Ss 


nd radiant “Carneval Over- 
a work composed in the early 


es shortly before the “New 


’ Symphony. 


i similarly stimulating vein was 
now familiar Roumanian Rhap- 


N 


o. 1 of Georges Enesco. While 


rendering was a good routine 


IT 


nanee, it lacked the fire of the 


oser’s own interpretation, but 


t be remembered that Enesco 
ieriest of all contemporary 
tors. Last came the “Em- 
iise of Johann Strauss, not 


est of his infectious series, but 
ed nevertheless. The extra num- 


vas Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Flight 


3umble-vee,” but though 


mingly played by the string sec- 


confess that I am tired of 
istent insect, and would like 
swat at it 


ite Tenors 


ndiminished quality of the 
Cossack Chorus is happily 
in undiminished public at- 


ne It opened the regular 


ical season of Massey Hall, and 


t was the tenth appearance 
rganization in that auditor- 


tf house was practically sold 
In other Canadian centres sus 


ipport also continues. When 
Cossacks first sang here, 
programs were no doubt re- 
is a novelty that might last 
or two: but they have be- 
permanent attraction. Th's 
iore remarkable because the 
sing only in the Russian 
which comparatively few of 


f auditors understand. 


me reason for continued public 
probably lies in the unique 
vellous orchestral color and 
ime of their singing. For a body 
riy voices their tone is tre- 
but beautifully modulated 
Shaded. Their diminuendoes are 
pressive as their forte passages. 
rr choral purposes we rough- 
fy male voices as tenors and 
‘ontinental authorities divide 
e voice into at least eight 


USICAL EVENTS 


e Grow Our Own Pianists 
By HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


“white tenor” is heard in tonal per- 
fection. At least half a dozen anon- 
ymous soloists are notable for dis- 
tinguished passage work. The tem- 
peramental fire and poetry of the 
conductor, Serge Jaroff, and his per- 
fect control, inspire listeners as well 
as choristers. 


SEVEN young Canadians figure in 

recent awards of the Juilliard 
School of Music, New York. Scholar- 
ships go to Frank Murch and Sophie 
Farber, both of Toronto. The latter 
is a gifted piano pupil of Albert 
Guerrero; and Mr. Murch is music 
director at Pickering College, New- 
market. He is a pupil in conducting 
of Reginald Stewart, and made a 
favorable impression when he con- 
ducted a number at the Promenade 
Concerts last year. Fellowships are 
awarded three Toronto piano stu- 
dents, Arthur Gold, Sylvia Golstick 
and Judith Snitman. Two vocal fel- 
lowships go to Nora V. Conklin, 
Kingsville, Ont., and Norman Farrow, 
London, Ont. 


I" IS quite a while since the fam- 

ous American conductor, Paul 
Whiteman, has visited Canada, and 
it was physically a new Whiteman 
who appeared before audiences in 
Toronto and other centres last week, 

a Whiteman reduced in weight by 
several stone. His subdued lines are 
the reward, it is said, of domestic 
obedience, which have made him a 
model for wives to point to. As a 
conductor he is the same old White- 
man who suddenly became a sensa- 
tion in February 1924, after a con- 
cert of “All-American Music” in 
New York. 

Watching him at his recent con- 
cert in the vast hockey arena, Maple 





ALL be 





timbres, and in this chorus 
rade from basso profundo to 





EEN LAW, widely-known con- 
to, who was guest artist on the 
| Promenade Symphony Concert of 


the season, on October 13. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


distinguished composer of the Tin 
Pan Alley school, instead of an inter- 
national figure. 

As for Whiteman himself, while he 
has had countless imitators, some 
equally successful in a popular sense, 
he has never succeeded in getting 
away from the night club atmosphere. 
This was sufficiently obvious at his 
recent Toronto appearance. An aud- 
ience of about four thousand insisted 
on regarding him in that light; and 
the numbers they applauded were 
the worst and noisiest on his program. 
In the arrangements which showed 
his unique abilities as an arranger 
and conductor they took no interest. 
As a trained musician his own ears 
must have been rasped by the 
raucous noises of the whiners and 
shouters he brought aong to sing the 
dance numbers, performers of the 
type who at times make radio hideous. 

His ability as an orchestral adept 
was obvious in the quality of his band. 
NICHOLAS MASSUE, leading tenor Performers more able on their par- 
of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, ticular instruments would be difficult 
who was guest artist on the final to find, and his true quality was ap- 
Promenade Symphony Concert of the parent in a fascinating “Essay of 

season on October 13. Waltzes” arranged by Adolph Deutsch, 
embracing melodies of many schools, 
Leaf Gardens, I could not help legitimately jazzed. 
wondering whether Whiteman was not 
a disappointed man. He was origin- '[,HE Composers Commission of the 
ally a serious musician, an able Columbia Broadcasting System 
violincellist in the ranks of the San _ presented on October 2, another or- 
Francisco Orchestra, who for finan- chestral work by a native of Canada, 
cial reasons became conductor of a “American Sampler” by Nathaniel 
night-club orchestra in the Palais Dett. Dettisa negro born at Drum- 
Royale, New York, specializing in a mondville, Quebec in 1882, but his 
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12 big biscuits 
in every box 


wild type of syncopated music once 
known as rag-time, and afterward, 
borrowing a term from old time 
circus bands, as “Jazz.” At the time 
Whiteman was convinced that there 
were symphonic possibilities in jazz, 

that it might become an. artistic 
expression of the American spirit. 
Above all he desired to be taken 
seriously and to get away from the 
night club atmosphere. His great- 
est triumph was in imbuing the late 
George Gershwin with his ideas. He 
drove Gershwin like a Simon Legree 
into composing “Rhapsody in Blue,” 
and made that composition famous. 
Without Whiteman there would prob- 
ably have been no Gershwin in the 
sense that his name lives today; and 
he would perhaps have died an un- 


boyhood was spent at Niagara Falls, 
Ont. He received his musical educa- 
tion at Oberlin College, Ohio and was 
in 1913 appointed choral conductor at 
Hampton Institute, Virginia, where he 
remained for over 20 years. Latterly 
he has been associated with Burnett 
College, North Carolina. The late 
Dr. Vogt, who took a great interest 
in Dett’s talents, years ago produced 
his lovely choral work “Listen to the 
Lambs” with the Mendelssohn Choir. 
“American Sampler,” a title suggest- 
ed by old-fashioned needle work, is 
in two parts, one entitled “Martyrs”: 
the other “Liberators.” It is not 
modernistic but rich in emotional 
melody. The finale of the first sec- 
tion in the style of a chorale is espe- 
cially fine. 








1939 Dodge cars are big cars and their 


ance is ringing a challenge to all low priced cars. 


And the RIDE! The physical sensation of riding 
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Dodge “Safety Signal” speedometer is a NEW 
safety feature ... When driving at speeds up to 
30 miles per hour a green light glows on the 








New 1939 Dodge De Luxe Four-Door Sedan 


in the new Dodge is that of 
gliding ... Big bumps raise 
the whole car gently and 
as gently it settles back again A 
.--Smallbumpsareabsorbed * 





by the rugged new indepen- 
d DD {/ 
} 


dent front wheel suspension 
eee es . . i Gear shift lever is now 
and the airplane-type shock a” shi/t lever is now 


absorbers. Dodge gives you De Luxe Models . 
> D: ' Front compartment 
a true, Relaxed Ride! Dar rk 


room for three people. 


] f 
lots of 





L Ow = Ke pp ra d Cc & sg Driving is simpler and easier. 


Longer Wheelbase 
New Spring Suspension... 
New Gear Shift... New 
Safety Signal Speedometer 


TAKE A GOOD LOOK at the most beautiful 


Dodge ever produced in all the 25 years of 


Steering these new Dodge cars is more positive 
S and at the same time easier! Gear shifting in the 
Dodge DeLuxe is very much easier than before. 
The gearshift lever has been moved off the floor 
on to the steering wheel 
where the same gear shift 
ing motions become sim- 
pler and more convenient. 
The hand brake is at the 
left of the steering column 





so the whole front com- 
Independent front wheel é . a 

springing with Amolasteel partment floor is cle ar 
springs and airplane-type 


Th sdk shebiode and roomy. 


Dodge history. Actually two inches longer wheel- DODGE—a leader in the introduction of all-steel 


base, it looks even longer. . . Fenders are broader, bodies and double action hydraulic brakes again 
deeper, longer and more massive. Definitely these brings you these priceless safety features. The 





speedometer dial, from 30 to 50 a yellow light 
and over 50 miles a red 
light warns you... A speed 
guardian for city and high- 
WwW ay driv ing. 

Come in today and see the 


New Dodge Six and the 
Dodge De Luxe. Give your- 





self the pleasure of driv- “SAFETY SIGNAL” 
Speedometer on all 
Dodge cars for 1939. 
hey are priced right down 4 speed guardian 

$ for night driving. 


ing one of these new cars. 


among the lowest priced 
cars. Your Dodge dealer will gladly let you 
drive and judge their brilliani new performance 


for yourself. 


YOU CAN BUY 


A DODGE SIX S 
Business 
Coupe... for 


DELIVERED IN TORONTO 


License and any local taxes only extra. 































































































































By MONA GOULD 


yw It’s a nice bright morning, 
eh?..Some sun, that! Makes a 
person feel like getting right down 
to work. Yes, Sir! Now, let’s see.... 
What was that bright idea I had in 
the middle of the night? Isn’t that 
funny—it’s gone! O, well, when I 
get sitting down at the good old type- 
writer it'll probably come surging 
back. 

Hmmmm Let’s see, now-—the 
second last rejection I got from the 
editor of SarurpAy Nicut, he said 
the thing was too “gruesome.” Well 
... good heavens, could I help it? I'd 
been reading Poe all week, hadn’t I? 
I wish I wasn’t so darned impression- 
able! 

And that last bit about Autumn com- 
ing to the Bay he said was definitely 
“too sweet.” You know, hang it all, 
I seem to go from one extreme to 
another like a pendulum. Whoops up, 
and I’m gruesome.... whoops down, 
and I’m sweet! O, well, surely this 
time I'll be able to turn out one that’s 
“just right.” Like Goldilocks, that’s 
it. Too hot; too cold; too hard; too 
soft;. .and j-u-s-t r-i-g-h-t! Well, here 
goes... ._hmmmmmm! 


NOW, what could I write about that 

would be sure fire. It’s simply 
got to sell this time! There’s that 
new mattress for Peter’s bed. Just 
one more article sold..and it’s mine. 


Drat it all! That’s the trouble. At won't he? But I'd better write the 


the rate I’m going beds will be passée thing first... 


by the time I get enough..O, well, What's. that old _ Saying. .“Don t 
let’s see count your chickens’”...Don’t cash 

Funny little hop-skip-and-jump your cheques before you get em.. 
that’s come into this poor old type- Don’t...0, bother: I can’t keep my 


writer, lately! Well, I suppose it’s mind down to earth this morning 


wearing out. That'll be the next all. Maybe I’d better take my stuff 


thing. . .it’ll give out and then where’ll into Peter’s room. That’s what 


at 


I'll 


I be? Maybe when I get the cheque do!—I’ll just pick up the whole ca- 


for this article I’d better turn this boodle and go in on his desk. More 


old machine in, and make a payment sun in there. Helps a fellow to think. 


on a new one. Peter’s mattress can 


wait. After all, if I can’t write he'll [-H-E-R-E! That's a lot better! 


go without a Jot more than a mattress, Now I can really get going! Mm 


BUSY WOMEN APPRECIATE A SANITARY NAPKIN 
THAT CAN BE WORN ON EITHER SIDE... SAFELY 


When you buy Kotex” you can be sure that: 


% Kotex can't chafe, can't fail, 
show. 


% You get full value for your 
money...the most efficient, 
comfortable sanitary service 
that 18 years of experience 
can produce. 

*% Only Kotex off 


types—-Regular, Junior anc Use QUEST* with Kotex .. . the new positive 


Super——for different wor deodorant powder developed especially for sani- 
; Raven tary napkins — soothing, completely effective 
different days. 


and only 35c for large 2-ounce size. 
FIBS* ae for Waning Days. the new improved tampon-type 


protection, developed after extensive scientific research, tested in actual 
use by hundreds of women. Fibs are ideal for waning days and for those 
times when the more adequate protection of Kotex is mot required. Box 
f 12 Fibs —only 35« 


YOU GET WHAT YOU PAY FOR—WHEN YOU BUY 


KOTEX warnins........ 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


ow To Write an Article 


THE TORONTO TRIO, just returned from a successful summer at Banff, to 

open the winter season at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, in charge of concert 

music in the Imperial Room and the Palm Court. Seated, Louis Crerar, piano; 
centre, Cornelius Ysseltyn, ‘cello, and Murray Adaskin, violin. 


That sun feels grand! Makes you 
yawn, though.. Ooooooo0000h! Wuh! 

..Wonder if the Collegiate kids are 
out for drill, yet? I'll just take a peek. 
No! Not yet! Guess it’s a bit too early. 
O, will you look at those trees turn- 
ing color! Aren’t they a bit early 
this year? Well, well! It won't be long 
till the leaves will all be off again 
and I'll be able to see the town hall 
clock from the kitchen window.. So 
convenient! Wonder what time it is 
now? I'll just pop into the kitchen 
and see.... 

My word...the dishes!...I forgot 
all about them! Well! They do look 
a mess! Suppose Fay dropped in... 
how would I feel?. .breakfast dishes 
still in the sink and not even stacked? 
Good thing I happened to come out 
here. Now, let’s see...the soap chips, 
first... 

Darn the bell! Yes? Come up! 
Come up!!—Will you come _ up! 
Please! ! Wouldn’t you think when 
we've been living here for a year and 
a half those salesmen would realize 
that this is an apartment?... 

Yes...what is it? Soap chips! No 
thank you. I have some. Yes, I’m 
quite satisfied with them! Yes, I 
know, No, they don’t. Really?.. Well, 
even if they don’t they’ll do for dish 
washing. My hands..... O, I’ve given 
up trying to be beautiful years ago! 
Yes, I know...You read that in a 
magazine! I’m very busy this morn- 
ing, good bye... 

Now there! Ten minutes shot try- 
ing to get rid of him without being 
actually rude. I wish I were more 
stern! I wish I’d just learn to say 
“Boo” and slam the door on them, 
but he did look so earnest and young. 
Same type as Peter, really. Not so 
fine, of course, but that fair, clean 
Ss cae 


[EAVENLY DAY! But I am 
freckled this year. Never noticed 
it before. Must start putting a lemon 
on my face right away. O darn! Not 
a lemon in the ice box! Well, I’ll just 
call Tompkins and get a whole dozen. 
That should do the trick. If I can 
just remember to use them, regularly. 
O... there go the Collegiate kids out 
for drill period! It makes a nice break 
in the morning. I do like those tunics 
the girls wear! That’s about the only 
time I wish Peter had been born a 
girl...clothes, I mean.. It must be 
fun discussing clothes with a young 
daughter, and the latest “hair do.” If 
Peter had been born a girl I wonder 
what we'd have called him... 

“Leslie,” no. .too masculine! makes 
you think of stiff, starched shirt 
waists and horn-rimmed “specs”... . 

“Lynn”.. that’s nice; musical. .short 
. glamorous, somehow. ..I believe we'd 
just have named him “Lynn.” That 
does sound silly, doesn’t it?—‘“him 
Lynn”...well, he’s Peter..and I’m 
satisfied! 

O...my dishes! Well, it’s a job I 
detest, but here goes! Ow! Mercy, 
but that water’s hot! Must be a new 
jJanitor....a very good chance to take 
a real hot tub and give myself a 
shampoo. I believe I'll just leave 
these miserable dishes soaking, and 
do that very thing. It’s not wise to 
neglect one’s appearance. I can put 
the lemon on my face too..if it gets 
here in time. 

I’ll just take a pencil and pad, along, 
too. Who is it who always begins an 
article in the morning tub? 
Maugham ?, .Virginia Woolf? Noooo. 
I don’t think so. Well, anyway, it’s 
one of the very successful writers 
Might be just the thing... 


WE-L L.! I feel like a new person! 

Just like a tree that’s shed its 
old leaves, I swear. And I look so 
fresh and improved! Too bad the 
lemons didn’t get here but I’ll just 
pop the juice on the minute they do. 
Why, I like my hair high like this, 
too. And it feels so neat!—lI believe 
I'll just wear it piled up on top of my 
head this Fall. It’s quite the thing to 


do. . 


\ THY, PETER! You’re not home for 

lunch...and your fathei O! 
O! O!....and I haven’t got that article 
off, yet! O, dear! It’s almost im- 
possible to combine two careers. You 
just can’t be slaving away at house- 
work, and manage to squeeze in time 
to write...O...well... maybe this 
afternoon 

ee 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Ian Mathieson, whose 
marriage took place recently in Tor- 
onto, sailed September 28 on the 
Normandie from New York for Eng- 
land. Before sailing they spent some 
time in New York and at Long Island 

Mrs. Arthur Morrice of Montreal, 
and her son and daughter, Miss 
Eleanor Morrice and Mr. David 
Morrice, who have spent the summer 
in England and France, have sailed 
for Canada dn the Empress of Britain. 


“@) hen you look in the heart of a 


rose, you may find something 
akin to the shade of this romantically 
beautiful salin gown... soft fuchsia, 
tenderly young yel vitally alive. <A 
Mainbocher original, in the scintillating 
Ensemble Shop collection for evening, 


size 16, 5150.00 
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GUARANTEED MECHANICALLY PERSECT 


PENS: $5 $750 $875 $10 


Pencils to match: $3.50, $3.75, $4, $5 


October 15, 





It’s not how much a person has in his pocket that determines 
whether or not he selects the new Parker Vacumatic — it’s how 
much he values his time and his efficiency. 

Some other pens cost as much as this revolutionary invention, 
yet no one having the “low down” on pens wants to pay these 
prices without getting these new-day advantages. For example: 

A new all-time high in ink capacity, hence a Pen that never 
starts anything it cannot finish. A Pen that shows the ENTIRE 
ink supply—shows when to refill—hence one that never runs dry. 

An utterly exclusive Style — laminated Pearl and Jet — new 
slenderized shape—the most restful ever conceived. 

And not merely modern in Style, but wholly modern in 
mechanism, too. Its SACLESS and patented Diaphragm Filler 
radically departs from all earlier types, regardless of whether 
they have a rubber ink sac or not. 

Be sure to see and try this pedigreed Beauty today at any good 
pen counter. The Parker Fountain Pen Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 








